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Short Journal of a Voyage to Sicily, in 1810, and an excursion 
JSrom Messina to Syracuse, by way of Etna and Catania, in 
1811. By Caprain Wm. Hanson, of the 20th Light 
Dragoons. London, printed by J. Darling, 1814. 


Tne small work which we are here induced to bring under the 
notice of our readers, was never intended for publication. The 
author of it was, we are concerned to say, killed, whilst most 
gloriously fighting at the head of his regiment, in a serious 
affair against a very superior force of French cavalry, on the plains 
of Villa Franca, in Spain; and his friends, finding the manu- 
script from which this Journal has been printed, amongst the 
papers of the deceased, have caused it, for their own gratifi- 
cation, to be committed to the press ; animated, as they gust 
have been, by that lively desire, and amiable anxiety, which 
cultivated minds alone can feel, of carefully preserving every 
trifling object of permanent remembrance, of one held so de- 
servedly dear amongst them as Capt. Hanson could not fail to 
be. Indeed, independent of the interests naturally exeited by 
an account of the scenery and succession cf objects, the most 
beautiful and magnificent, perhaps, of any which the wide circle 
of nature produces, this Journal has peculiar charms to, if 
not strong claims of attention from, all those who had the 
pleasure, or rather the melancholy satisfaction, of being 
known to its author, as well from the tender recollections it 
must have a tendency to inspire, as from the high testimonials 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of respect for iif memory and conduct which are here an- 
nexed to it. 

The studied parade, the magnificent trifling about words, 
and the laboured ingenuity, so frequentlyobservable in books 
of travels, and in descriptions of scenery, for narrating in a new 
manner objects very often seen, as well as very often described, 
are, in our mind, but too much calculated to render them dis- 
gusting: but the author of the Journal before us gives a sim- 
ple and unaffected portrait of that which came immediately 
under the sphere of his observation. He seems to write ex- 
actly as he felt; all his remarks appear to have been committed 
towriting, when the scenes which presented themselves, and 
the Objects he visited, were perfectly fresh in his mind, and 
lively in his recollection. In-short, he paints nature as he saw 
it, and there is a spirit of fidelity pervading the account which 
he has given of the delightful part of the country through 
which he travelled, which carries an air of interest about it, 
more grateful tous than the most finished compositions of 
the modern tribe of dilettdnti writers, 

We select the following specimen from our journalist’s pro- 


ction, not so mach from the excellence of its taste, as from’ 


the fact which its concluding paragraph, from our own know - 
ledge, unhappily, for traveilers at least, too strongly attests. 
When ascending Mount Etna, says Capt. Hanson, 


“* After travelling twelve miles, we passed through Giarri, a large 
village; and cight miles farther, breakfasted, and baited our mules 
in a fondico or public stable. The only refreshment to be got from 
the owners were eggs and water ; the Jatter we were obliged to make 
hot for our tea, which we had brought in an earthen jug, and were 
indebted to Providence for what else we had, Within ten or twelve 
miles from this spot stands the celebrated chesnut tree, called da 
Castagne di cento Cavallo. We gave credit to what we heard of it, 
but baips much decayed, and ourselves much pressed for time, we 
did not turn so much out of the way as to visit it. The road, the whole 
way, was bad, but the ascent, though continued, gradual; the 
country, except where covered with lava, most fertile, and the vege- 
tation luxuriant. On each side of us we saw several beautiful woods, 
through which, from the devastating streams of liquid fire that had 
passed, there appeared, as it were, black streaks or roads, differing 
in width and direction. Our route was through the village of Tre 
Castagne, and about one o'clock we reached Nico!osi.. Here there is 
tio inn, and we therefore went to the house of a man, thought in 
this country agentleman, who, provided they pay him exorbitantly, 
is ready to allow Englishmen shade and house-room, for lit:ie else 
was to be had; his name was Giammelaro: aud this same man 
cuatracted fora certain sum (of part of which Iam a subscriber), to 
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build a house, this last summer, for the accommodation of travellers 
on Etna, which sum he has long since received, although the house 
is not finished, and the season is now too far advanced for any thing 
more to be done till next,” 


In a country like Sicily, abounding in the finest productions 
of the earth, and blest with a climate the most beautiful, per- 
haps, of any spot under heaven, it is really lamentable that 
the government, claiming its jurisdiction, should have done 
nothing towards facilitating the communication between its 
several parts, and much less towards either the convenience or 
the accommodation of those who, prompted’ by curiosity, led 
by interest, or compelled by necessity, are so much in the 
habit of exploring its soil, visiting its curiosities, or trading 
with its inhabitants. Here, nature has done every thing, and 
man nothing. Philosophers, accustomed to examine the foun- 
dations of government, and to reason on the theory of political 
affairs, have laid it down as a first principle which regulates 
the order of civil society, that there is in all human institutions 
an agent which has a natural tendency to promote their pro- 
gressive improvement; but if this be, as pretended, philoso- 
phically jast, it must follow as a consequence, that some living 
impulse must have been almost unceasingly at work, for many 
ages, in Sicily, to have retarded that melioration in its con- 
dition, both physical, moral, and political, which, compared with 
other countries, must strike very forcibly, even observers of 
the most superficial class’ For the full illustration of the 
argument here introduced, there is no necessity whatever for 
sceking for profound causes, in order to explain the shameful 
effects which are every where produced on the morals, and on 
the condition, of Sicily and its people. ‘The evils, incident in 
either case, are to be attributed, and that solely, to the vices 
inherent in the very frame of the Sicilian government, and to 
the long course of mal-administration, which it has been their 
hard lot to endare. What is likely to be the future destiny of 
Sicily? whetherit be determined to confirm it in full sove- 
reignty, to its present king, or whether it will result, from the 
approaching congress at Vienna, that England shall retain pos- 
session of it, and annex it as an integral part of its own domi- 
nions, are questions calculated, from their importance, to 
interest every man who takes any concern in the happiness of 
his feliow creatures. The policy which Great Britain has 
hitherto been accustomed to adopt, with regard to the Sicilian 
government and people, we have long been obliged to deplore, 
from having been eye witnesses as well of the evils with which 
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it was pregnant, as of the misery it was so directly calculated 
to entail and to confirm. We have been the main instruments 
of giving them a metaphysical constitution; but, we have 
failed to secure for them the common enjoyments of life. 
A constitution framed on the basis of that of England, but 
which they neither understand nor know how to appreciate, 
and which, so far trom being adapted to the feelings, the wants, 
and the genius of the people, whose blessings it professes to 
srovide fur, is totally at variance with all those ties, instincts, 
and habits, which along course and succession of ages have 
contributed toengender. Legislation to go on happily must 
go on gradually ; but we, bya transition the most rapid to be 
met with, perhaps, in the history of politics, have been en- 
deavouring at once to introduce order and freedom there, where 
anarchy and despotism have existed for centuries. ‘The British 
constitution is a plant that will not live in Sicily, unul the 
revolutions of time shail have prepared the soil for its reception 
and its growth, by modifying andstamping on the human charac- 
ter, in those latitudes, afeature much more nearly assimilated to 
our own than that of the Sicilians is likely to become, by the 
wisest and most careful of culture, for many ages. 

It is held to be a received law of international policy, that 
no one power can have a right to exercise the smallest inter- 
ference in the internal government, the concerns and the civil 
administration of another; yet, that there are cases in which the 
exception is justified under the rule, there can, we think, be 
little doubt, and that the state of Sicily, for the last six years, 
has been one of those cases, coming under the description 
which we have alluded to, it would not, we imagine, be diffi- 
cult to shew. ‘The truth is, that in most extraordinary times 
of difficulty and danger, ordinary plans of conduct and of 
policy ought not to be resorted to ; on the coatrary, when the 
file affords no precedent, and all the sacred barriers of public 
law are broken down by violence, treated as the last weak 
resort of vulgar prejudice, and made only subservient to the 
facility of conquest, minor states should range themselves 
undeythe stronger, who, in their turn, should protect them 
in the exercise of their natural rights, by departing from the 
thread-bare routine of old tacticians, and by adapting their 
operations to the new circumstances in which they were placed. 
Instead of this, we have been such great, yet false stieklers 
on the points ef public morality, that, on the one hand, we 
have made a formal recognition of the independent dignity of 
the state of Sicily, while, on the other, we have been treating 
her as an almost conquered province, and lording over her a 
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‘species of military dominion, certainly but very little consistent 


with our sentiments and professions, both written and de- 
clared, All that we complain of is, the want of manliness 
which the councils of this country have evinced, and the 
weakness of not going further, when we had already pro- 
eeeded so far, and of not annexing Sicily to the sovereignty 
of these realms long ago; a measure which would most 
undoubtedly have given the highest satisfaction to the people, 
and the justice of, as well as the right to do which, our cabinet 
could have easily made manifest to the world, Loug have the 
inhabitants of that delightful island been sighing and implor- 
ing us secretly as well as openly to take them under our espe- 
cial protection: they execrate the names, and abhor the mea- 
sures of their present rulers, and no one state, we firmly 
believe, ever had it in its power so easily to confer so many 
blessings on, and so readily to conciliate the affections of 
a numerous people, as we have of the Sicilians. Instead of 
going there as constitution mongers, and affording the ludi-~ 
crous spectacle to the world of creating the imaginary form of 
a free government, whose essence was known to be adverse to 
the very spirit of liberty, our first duties should have been to 

rocure the abolition of all those feudal and oppressive baronial 
rights, the existence of which was subversive of freedom, 
incompatible with natural justice, and the bane to every hope 
of improvement, either in the morals or condition of those 
whose happiness a wise legislator would have been most anxious 
tu consult and to further: 

At no period in the ‘history of mankind did the national 
character cf our own country stand so high as at present ; she 
has attained a pitch of lofty pre-eminence which has made her 
the admiration of the world, and while posterity will contem- 
piate with wonder and delight the vast energies and the prodi- 
gious resources which a free people have evinced in effecting 
the deliverance of Europe, the historian of our own times will 
have the ungrateful task of recording the weakness, as well as 
the injustice, of the part which we have consested to play on 
the theatre of Sicilian politics. After ages will then learn, 
that we have been giving stability to a court, the selfishness, 
the narrowness, and the bigotry of whose principles, it was a 
reproach to the enlightened state of the age to uphold; but we 
must here take leave, for the present, of both Sicily and its 
court, promising, however, to resume our observations on each 
of those unpleasing topics in a short while, from a conscious- 
hess that the right 'inderstanding of the question which they 
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reciprocally and collectively involve, will be productive of con- 
sequences highly beneficial to the country. 

Let it not be supposed, for a moment, that any of the obser- 
vations we have made relative to the affairs of Sicily, can be 
intended to impeach the conduct of Lord William Bentinck, 
who has acted so conspicuous a part in the complex scenes 
of the Italian drama. No merits can, in our opinion, be more 
signal than his have been, considering the peculiarly delicate 
situation wherein he was placed by the ministers of the crown. 
His Lordship, perhaps, may be equally insensible to our cen- 
sure or applause ; be that as it will, we can only say that any 
thing which could have a tendency, however remote, to throw 
ashade over the value of his services, would, at least in our 
estimation, betray a grovelling narrowness of soul, and a dere- 
liction of all principle, whether public or private. For those 

eat measures of national policy, which have been adopted 
in that quarter, during the oecupation of the island by British 
troops, the government at home must, of course, alone be con- 
sidered responsible; for it was from that source they all 
emanated, and Lord William Bentinck, acting as his Majesty's 5 
representative, could exercise no controul over rules of action 
which had been distinetly prescribed to him by his sovereign’s 
cabinet. He might admonish, it is true, but if his councils 
were disregarded, it remainéd only for him to give efficicucy to 
plans not of his own devising, by aiding their execution by all 
those means which had been placed at his disposal, Circum- 
stances, however, of untried difficulty and no commen danger, 
did occur, wherein his Lordship was necessarily obliged to 
act from the resources of his own mind, and the unbiassed 
dictates of his own mature and solid judgment, and those who 
are at all acquainted with the almost ineredible particulars 
which characterised, as well as accompanied, those circuin- 
Stances, will feel proud i in rendering that fall and unqualifeed 
tribute of justice to his services, which their high value and 
importance most indisputably claim. If laudari a laudato : iv, 
be the sure test of all excellence, surely it must be gratifying 
to him, about whom we are now writing, to know the high 
eulogy which one of the most distinguished statesmen any 

age or country has proc uced, we mean Lord Wellesley, pro- 
nounced upon hnn in one of his late speeches in parliament. 
Had it not been for the firm, the wise, dignified, and cousistent 
line of condnct which Lord William Bentinck maintained and 
Arp it is Gur sincere opinion and belief, that history 
would, long ago, have had the melancholy duty imposed upon 
her, of recording g, asa warning to the most distant posterity, 
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Hanson's Poyage to Sicily. 7 
another sad scene of Sicilian vespers, a scene, indeed, the bare 
contemplation of which shocks every instinctive feeling of 
humanity, and steels the heart against the sweet suggestions of 
tenderness, and all the mild charities of Christian love. There 
was a time, and that time is not far distant, when a set of infer- 
nal agents (pardon the unseemliness of the word) were busily 
at work, who would have gloried in exterminating every 
Englishman from the island; and if any thing has prevented 
their nefarious hands from being imbrued in the precious 
blood of the defenders of their native soil, it was that manly, 
vigorous, and straight forward line of policy which Lord 
William neve er, for a moment, swerved from, during the period 
of his arduous and critical empl oyment in Sicily. 

If any thing, indeed, can add to the value of his public 
services, the late operations against Genoa are admirably cal 
culated to do so; for, in the opinion of most military men, 
who are competent to form a correct estimate on points of this 
kind, no services could be more distinguished, nor any opera- 
tions more brilliant, than they were. Never, perhaps, was so 
important a result achieved in so short a space of time, or 
with so small a sacrifice of human lives, as that which was 
erowned by the capture of Genoa, and the restoration of its 
ancient republican government to its free and legitimate 
exercise, Genoa, it will be recollected, though only an irre- 
gular fortification, in the general acceptation of the term, has 
yet been rendered -by the French a fortress very nearly of the 
first class; the stronger the place, therefore, the greater must 
be the honour consequent on the reduction of it.—If Masse- 
na’s defence of Genoa deservedly ranks most high amongst 
the splendid pages of military glory, with which modern annals 
so much’ abound, Lord William’s attack and conquest of it 
will claim, perhaps, from the impartial judgment of men, an 
egual share of solid greatness of enterprise. Although it be 
not generally known, the fact is certain, that the allied forces, 
acting under his personal orders, carried, in three hours, with 
the loss of about 120 men, achain of posts, and a line of 
works, which it cost the Austrians eight thousand of their best 
troops to reduce. 

The character of our common country, is not only raised, 
but its greatness is advanced, by such men; and foreign 
nations, while they contemp late thei ir dee's, are impressed 
with sentiments of respect for us as a people who have long 
been regarded as beings entrusted with the destinies of the 
world ; to them the public owe a great debt of national yra- 
fitude, and so also they do to al] who, occupying high sia- 
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tions of responsibility, acquit themselves of the trust reposed 
” cg after that manner, the attainment of which appeared, 

Milton’s mind, the highest dignity human nature could 
arrive at; a manner which teaches men “ to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimonsly, all the offices, both public and 
private, of peace and of war.” 

We are surprised that the capture of Genoa was pot deemed 
an event of sufficient importance, as to call for the thanks. of 
parliament to Lord William Bentinck, and the brave army he 
commanded, Is it nothing, by a series of combined opera- 
tions, as wisely conceived as they were ably executed, to obtain 
complete military footing in a country abounding in such a 
variety of strong positions, for defensive warfare, as the Appe- 
nines present, through a wide extent of many leagues?. Is it 
nothing to have obtained possession of all the debouches 
which lead into the fertile plains of Lombardy and Piedmont? 
Is it nothing to have taken by assault those prodigiously strong 
lines of defence which surround Genoa, and the occupation of 
which, struck such terror into the enemy, that they were glad 
to surrender the town on almost any conditions which the 
victor might chuse to prescribe ? _ The occupation of Genoa 
by a British force, was of itself a measure of such importance 
from the excellence of its harbour, its fine military position, 
and the admirable point d’Appui, which it afforded, that it 
does appear to us to be not a little extraordinary, that no 
public step has yet been taken to manifest the sense which 
either the crown or the country entertained upon it; and these 
feelings of surprise become still stronger, when we cal] to mind 
that on that occasion, so glorious for those who succeeded in 
its accomplishment, more than a million’s worth of ordnance 
‘and naval stores, together with other public property belonging 
to our most active and inveterate enemy, was taken, and wil] 
be brought away. 

We regret that want of room prevents us from presenting to 
the reader the honourable and highly flattering testimonials 
which are, in the small volume before us, expressed to the 
memory of Capt. Hanson, by those who were alike the part- 
ners of his fame and the companions of his glory. His ni 
ther officers and fellow companions in arms have caused : 
monument to be erected to his lamented name, in the chureh of 
Villa Franea ; and that his memory might live beyond the 
grave, they have, deeply impressed with a sense of his merits 
as a man, and his excellence as a soldier, unanimously agreed 
that an inscription should be placed upon it, simply comme- 
morating the circumstances of his fall, and the earnest of tender 
affection which they bore and paid to his remains. 
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We have only to add, that as a sad sequel to the sorrows of 
the family of Capt. Hanson for the loss which they had sus- 
tained in him, in the short space of one month, it was still 
further embittered, by the intelligence that his brother-in-law, 
Capt. Bogue, had fallen on the fields of Saxony, in the glorious 
and ever-memorable battle of Leipsic. ‘ In that gallant and 
deserving officer,” says Sir Charles Stewart, in his beautiful 
dispatch on the occasion, ‘¢ who was alike an ornament to his 
profession and a loss to his friends and country,” his Majesty 
is deprived of an individual of the highest military promise, 
and whose services, at that great battle, the issue of which 
effected the liberties of Germany, if not the salvation of 
Surope, were so highly appreciated by the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, that he addressed to his widow, a letter the most 
flattering to his heroic fall that could be written, accompanying 
it with the munificent present of ten thousand dollars, and 
what is much dearer to the soul of a soldier, the Cross of the 
Swedish Order of the Sword, conferred upon him by the King 
of Sweden, as a testimony of the high value which he placed 
on his meritorious services on that distinguished day. 

It is to be hoped, as well on public as on private grounds, 
that the signal and eminent services which Captain Bogue 
rendered to the common cause of England and ber allies, on 
the plains of Leipsic, will meet with that attentive consider- 
ation which their importance deserves. His case involves 
points of peculiar interest, as it is to Captain Bogue that the 
¢ountry stands so mach indebted for having afforded the best 
confutation, because it was a practical one, of those numerous 
and absurd prejudices which so long prevailed against the 
utility of those rockets, which Sir William Congreve had the 
singular merit of inventing. ‘The fact is, that men reasoned 
against the use of these rockets merely from their abuse, 
nor was it till Captain Bogue proved that they might be con- 
vertible into .a most powerful and destructive arm, that their 
adoption was deemed an object of consequence ;_ under his 
able and judicious management, they have been made to 
accomplish the most solid and permanent benefits. The sense 
which the Crown Prince of Sweden eutertained of the im- 
portant resalts which Captain Bogue was able to achieve with 
them, we have already had occasion to notice; and Sir 
Charles Stewart assures us, that a whole column of the enemy, 
at the battle of Leipsic, actually laid down their arms, from 
the well-directed tire, which Captain Bogue’s brigade kept up ; 
but Sir Charles writes with so much clearness and ability that 
we shall tell the story in his own words ; “* Congreve’s formi- 
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dable weapon,” says he, had scarce accomplished the point of 
paralysing a solid square of infantry, which after one fire deli- 
vered themselves up, (as if panic struck,) when that gallant and 
deserving officer, Captain Bogue, alike an ornament to his pro- 
ession, “and a loss to his frie mds and countn y, received a shot in 
ihe head, which deprived the army of his services. Lieutenant 
Strangways, who succeeded in the command of the brigade, re- 
ceived the Prince Royal's thanks for the services they rendered.” 
It is a very rare occurrence, indeed, that an officer of his rank 
has the opportunity of being placed in posts of such respon- 
sibility as were entrusted to Captain Bogue, much more of 
acquiring such distinguished celebrity as he did. Where 
such occasions do happen, and they are but seldom, they 
ought to be marked by every circumstance which can attest 
and reward the merits of the individual so employed. Such 
conduct kindles emulation, and inspires genius ; and favours 
thus dispensed, while they reflect the highest honour on those 
who confer them, consecrate, as it were, the virtues they are 
intended to hold up for imitation and example. 

Captain Bogue has left an amiable widow and two young 
children to bewail his melancholy and irreparable loss ; had 
his life been spared to them, there is every reason to hope and 
believe that he would not only have been enabled to have made 
a handsome provision for them, but that he would also have 
been honoured with the gracious countenance and protection 
of his Prince, of that Prince, indeed, who wields the high 
destinies of this great and free country, and who, anxious as 
he is, for that country’s pre-eminence and glory, will not, 
we feel a confident persuasion, allow the family of so distin- 
guished an officer as Captain Bogue to mourn oyer his remains 
without extending to them some mark of his royal munificence. 
We hope, too, Ht it Lord Mulgrave, the master-general of the 
orduance, the integrity of whose recominendations to royal 
favour and cesheedine is so well known, will aid, with his pow- 
erful and gencrous support, the merits of that case (which we, 
from feelings of duty alone, have been dwelling on). It is 
not merely the deserts of one who has fallen an early sacrifice 
in the cause of his country that we are now pleading for ; 
the argument rests on other grounds, and we are impelled by 
higher motives, than any question of mere feeling could pos- 
sibly impart; it involves the ir iterests, if not the posthumous 
claims, of one who, by having directed his talents, and be- 
stowed his time, steadily aud persev eringly, on one great object, 
was happily enabled to render the most important services to 
his counuy,—Ly training men to the use of a certain engine 
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for military purposes, ---by ad: ipting it to all the circumstances 
of active hostility ; :—in short, by giving a distinct organiza- 
tion toa a species of force, which, under his ruidance and 
direction, has been brought into action with such remarkable 
effeet, that to Sir William Congreve, the immortal honour ts 
unquestionably due, of inventing and introducing into the 
service, an engine ef destruction capab le of adding, in a high 
degree, to the real efficiency of our military means, ‘The 
eminent services of C aptain Bogue are admitted, and acknow- 
ledged by all whe were witnesses of his conduct, during the 
eventful campaigns wherein he had served; and as the case 
of his surviving family is really one of no common interest, 
so we do most fervently hope that it will meet with the gra- 
cious and fostering protection of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 

We have made it our business particularly to inquire into 
the leading particulars relative to Captain Bogue, which we 
have here “submitted to our: re: aders, and the result has been 
2 strong conviction, operating on our mind, that, as public 
writers, we should have been guilty of an almost flagrant act 
ot injustice, had we failed to notice them: having performed 
that, therefore, which we felt to be conscientiously due to the 
memory of a man, whose valuable life was closed in the service 
of the public, and devoted to the advancement of our national 
glory, we shall conclude by saying, that when the ordnance 
estimates becante, the other day, the subject of discussion, 
in the House of Commons, it was hoped, and might, perhaps, 
have been, expected, that Mr. Ward would have done him the 
justice to make some honourable mention of the name of a man 
whose exertions had done so much in establishing the utility 
of those rocket brigades which he himseif so highly applauded, 
and even recommended to be placed on the permanent peace 
establishment of the country. 
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Memoir of the Queen of Etruria, written by herself. An authen- 
tic Narrative of the seizure and removal of Pope Pius VII. on 
the 6th of July, 1809, with genuine Memoirs of his Journey 
from Rome to France, and thence to Savona, written PY one 
of his attendants. Translated from the Italian. 8vo. Pp. 180, 
is. Gd. Murray. 1814, 


Tur personages to whom these memoirs relate, are two of 
the numerous victims of that barbarous revolusion which had 
nearly involved the whole of Europe, in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, in all the barbarism of the early ages. They are inte- 
resting documents, as furnishing materials for the historian of 
the present eventful times. ‘The originals, in the Italian lan- 
guage, were communicated to Mr. Murray, the publisher, by 
the Reverend Father Macpherson, who lately brought them 
from Rome to England, and they are asserted to be faithfully 
translated ; and, which is of more consequence, we are assured 
that the utmost reliance may be placed on their authenticity. 
Of the fidelity of the translation, we cannot pretend to judge, 
not having seen the original, but we have no reason to doubt 
it; though the translator have performed his task clumsily, 
interlarding his style with abundance of foreign idioms, he 
may have performed it faithfully ; and, indeed, Mr. Murray is 
too respectable a man for us to suspect for a moment that he 
would vouch for the fidelity of a translation, without having 
carefully compared it with the original. 

The queen of Etruria, the subject of the first part of these 
memoirs, is daughter to Charles the Fourth, late king of Spain, 
and brother to Ferdinand, the present monarch, and, at the 
ave of thirteen and a half, she married Don Louis of Bourbon, 
eldest son tothe Duke of Parma. She and her husband con- 
tinued to reside at the Spanish court, for seven years after their 
marriage, during which time, the princess gave birth toa son, 
At the end of that period, by one of those extraordinary moye- 
ments of the revolutionary wheel, which have so frequently 
astonished mankind during the last twenty years, the king- 
maker of Paris made her husband king of Etruria, without 
any previous consultation with the prince himself. ‘They were 
both ordered to leave Spain, and to repair to Tuscany, to take 
possession of theirnew dominions. A circumstance occurred, 
which seems to have frightened the princess very much, on the 
eve of her departure from the court of her father, 


“ The Prince of the Peace came.to pay a visit to my husband, 
when I happened to be present ; and, taking occasion to introduce 
the subject of our journey, he told him that it would be necessary for 
him to go by way ot Paris, because the First Consul desired it ; 
“by way of experiment’—the word escaped him—‘ to see what 
effect the appearance of a Bourbon would have in France.’ My 
husband and [ shuddered at this discourse, by which it appeared, 
that our lives were to be risked, by exposing usin a country, where so 
atrocious a massacre had already heen made of our family. Reflec- 
tion, however, was of no avail, and through Paris we were con- 
strainooto (ake our rout, As far as the Spanish frontier [ was accom- 
panied by the guards, and by the whole bouschold, of the king, my 
father; but, upon my entrance into France, to my great grief, every 
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Spaniard was ordered to quit me, with the exception of four or five 
noblemen and my confessor, whom, as an extreme tavour, I was per- 
mitted to take with me to Florence; and, in the place of those who 
were sent away, We were joined bya French General, who accom- 
panied us to Paris, with a guard of French soldiers, and lodged us in 
the house of the Spanish minister, Here we were treated w vith great 
attention, and received abundance of invitations and entertainments, 
which I was little able to enjoy, a tertian ague having seized me 
immediately on my arrival, which confined me almost entirely to 
my bed, We remained at Paris about twenty days, and then proceeded 
for Tuscany, accompanied by another French General.” 


This anecdote is principally curious, from the conviction 
which it affords of the complete subserviency of Charles the 
Fourth, and of his profligate minister, Godoy, to Buonaparte, 
a subserviency to which may be ascribed all the ci lamities 
which Spain afterwards experienced, and the preparations for 
which were in astate of forwardness at this very time. On 
the arrival of the king and queen of ktruria at Florence, on 
the 12th of August, 1801, they found the states of ‘Fuscany 
occupied by French troops, under Marat, who had stripped the 
palace of every article of furniture, so that they were obliged 
to borrow even plates, dishes, and candlesticks, of Le nobility ; 
and the queen seems to have been peculiarly hurt at the hard- 
ship of eating off any thing but plate, as she had been ever 
* accustomed to roll in gold and silver.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the young king of 
Etruria could rid even his capital of the French troops—as to 
the rest of his dominions, they continued to occupy them, and 
to plunder his subjects. The queen was deprived of all the 
Spanish ladies who had accompanied her to Florence, and 
indeed every thing conspired to render her situation truly mise- 
rable. In the autumn of 1802, they embarked for Spain, to be 
present at the marriage of the queen’s brother and sister; but, 
having been delayed, by the king's illness, at Pisa, the queen 
was brought to bed on board the ship, and did not reach Bar- 
celona till two days after the marriage ceremony had taken 
place. They had been but a few days in Spain, when advices 
were received of the death of the old duke of Parma, and 
consequently, of the succession of his son, the king of Etruria, 
to his dominions. In May following, the king of Etruria died 
also, having appointed his widow guardian to his son, and 
regent of his kingdom. 

The first care of the Queen Regent, was to rid her country 
of the French troops who still continued to harass her subjects 
With iucessant exactions; and this, at last, she accomplished 
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and obtained quiet possession of her dominions. She was nots 
however, destined to enjoy this state of tranquillity long. 


“© On the 230 of November, 1807, being then at one of my 
country houses, the French minister came to intimate to me, that 
Spain had made the cession to France of this kingdom, and that it 

was necessary for me to depart, as the French troops which were 
ordered to occupy these dominions, were already athand. I imme- 
diately dispatched a courier to Spain, having had no previous intima- 
tion of any thing that bad passed. The answer was, that 1 should 
hasten my departure, the courftry being no longer mine, and that I 
should find consolation in the bosom of my family . It was not this, 
however, that made me go, but the entrance of French troops in 
great numbers into the capital itself; and thus, contrary to my 
mtention, and sorely against my will, was I constrained by force to 
take my ape are, absolving our subjects from their oaths ; but 
nothing of this could be valid—first, because it was done by force, 
and secondly, because it was founded on a basis altogether to>uffi- 
cent. In this manner, on the 10th of December, in the most severe 
weather, [ took my leave of a country, in which my heart has 
remained ever since. On the journey, they communicated to (in- 
formed) me, that it was intended fo give me in compensation for 
Tuscany, a part of Portugal ; but this only increased my affliction, 
and made me hasten my voyage, that I might throw inyself at the 
feet of my parents, and teil them that, w hatever treaty might be 
made, I neither wished for, nor would ever accept of, dominion over 
2 state belonging to any other sovereign, stil] less over one which 
belonged to a sister, and a nearrelation of my own ; in short, to give 
them tounderstand, that I desired to return to Tuscany. 

** On the 1gth of Feb uary, 1808, we arrived safely at the palace 
of Aranjuez, where, after |b; ad enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding 
again my parents and my brothers, my first thought was to make 
inquiry respecting this treaty. ‘Lhe answer given me was, that they 
also had been deceived, and that no treaty whatever was ip existence ! 
I cannot coneeal that, on the one hand, I was thundersiruck at the 
dise overy ol this terrible treech« ry ct mitted against US ; while, on 
the other, it afforded me some consolation, and encouraged me to 
renew my pres sing entreaties tor permission to return to my beloved 
Tuscany. Shortly ‘after this followed my father’s renunciation of his 
crown, and the proclamation of my brother as bis successor. I made 
the same instances to him also, and even obtained from him the most 
solemn promises to accomplish my return ; when, by a second trea- 
son, he was led away to Bayonne, and we were ali of us enticed to 
fuliow him.” 


Such were the bold, unprincipled measures, and such the 
rapid strides, by which Buonaparte laboured to accomplish. his 
favourite scheme for the establishment of universal empire. 
‘This princess made avain effort to obtain from the tyrant 
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restitution of, at least, the hereditary dominions of her hus- 
band; he treated her applications with contempt, and, in sullen 
silence, pursued his own plans, 

At length, after having experienced every speci ies: of insult 
and indignity, in the infliction of which she gives us to under- 
stand her own father and family concurred, she received an 

intimation to prepare for her journey to Purma. Instead, 
however, of proceeding to Parma, she was conveyed to Nice, 
and treated on the road as a state prisoncr. She applied for 
permission to proceed to Parma, 


‘** Bat every application, every remonstrance, was ~~ and 
they adopted the system of returning no answer to me I was now 
in astate of real affliction; no regard was had for my family, but 


every trifling order that arrived on our account, was ex¢ cut ted with so 
rouch rigour, as to keep me in continual uneasiness and terror. What 
tortured me most of all was, to see the = of my son in the power 
of so atrocious a tyrant. ‘This constant agitation, and the uncertainty 
of all means of subsistence, depending ron the cap rice of one who has 
shewn himself so faithless in the observance of promises, and who 
made no scruple of turning us over from place to place, ¥ “4 pleasure, 
with every possible circum stance of distress and incony: ‘nce, joined 
to the temptation afforded by the prospect of the sea, aude me con- 
ceive the project of wi ithdrawing myself and my children from the 
tyranny of this man, and throwing ourselves into the arms of Eng- 
land, in the hope that, as she has been, in all times, the asylum and 
consolation of unfortunate princes, so she would take under her pro- 
tection this distressed family, which had been made the foot ball of 
the tyrant, and was abandoned by the whole world.’ 


This tribute of justice paid to our native country cannot 
but be highly gratifying to every Englishman ; to be deemed, 
and truly deemed, the protector of the oppressed, and the com- 
forter of the unhappy, isa just subject of exultation to the 
most humble mind. Had this lady succeeded in her efforts, 
she would have found the confidence which she reposed in the 
generosity of this country fully justified by theevent. Unhap- 
pily, however, the French police detected her plan, her resi- 
dence was assailed at midnight, officers of justice were sta- 
tioned im every part of it, and she entertained well-founded 
fears for her life. She was suffered to remain where she was 
for four months, when the commissary of police informed her, 
that she, an falkben dent princess, who had, in violation of all 
the laws of nations, and of all the rights of hospita ity, been 
treacherously kidnapped, and scand talously detained as A cap- 
tive, had been tried, without any notice, and her sentence 
(what it was we are not told!) publicly proclaimed. It was, 
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probably, a sentence of perpetual imprisonment, for it was 
announced to her as an instance of the Emperor's clemency,’ 
that she was only to be shut up with her daughter in a monas- 
tery, and that her son was to be delivered up to his grandfather, 
the captive king of Spain, 

And yet has the miscreant who could thus violate every law, 
trample on every right, and tyrannize, without reserve or con- 
troul, over independent Princes, been treated by the allied 
Powers, after, too, he had been stripped of his borrowed 
plumes, and reduced to his primitive obscurity, on a footing of 

perfect equality ! And, as if to atford a sanction to his infamous 
and iniquitous conduct, to this young queen, the hereditary 
territories of her husband, and her son, have, by a treaty to 
which, we lament to say, the name of the British Ambassador is 
subscribed, been assigned to the daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria, and to her son by Buonaparte ! We should ill dis- 
charge our duty, as public writers, we should still worse support 

rth characters, as the advocates of truth and justice, did we 
not stamp this act with the strong mark of reprobation ; did 
we Kesitate to declare it, equal, in injustice e and oppression, to 
the original seizure of Tuscany and Parma by the Corsican 
tyrant himself. The parties who thus disposed of this territory 
(we mean the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza) had no right 
whatever to dispossess the awful heir. And we are fully per- 
suaded, from the generous conduct of the Russian Emperor, 
and of his Prassiau Majesty, on so many occasions, that, had 
proper representations been made to them on this subject, they 
would never have consented to attord to such an act of injustice 
the sanction of their illustrious names. Though we cannot 
exculpate the other parties to the treat y—for ini idvertency or 
even ignorance ts uo available excuse in such matters—we 
much incline to impute the principal blamne, attached to the 
transaction, to the E: mperor of Austria, ‘The evil is not 
without a remedy ; the principle of restoring lawful sovereigns 
to those dominions of which they had heen unjustly or forcibly 
dispossessed, has been not ouly acknowledged, but acted upon, 
in Germany, and, with a single exce ption, in Italy; every 
reason, every motive, continues to extend its application to the 
territories in question 3 and, therefore, we earnestly hope, that, 
atthe approaching congress at Vienna, ‘effective measures willbe 
adopted for the restoration of the intant Duke, and the Duchess, 
of Parma to their hereditary staies. It surely cannot be deemed 
necessary that the sop of an usurper should be an usurper 
himself ; and though the House of Hapsburgh have thought it 
ho disgrace to term an alliance with an usurper, the apology 
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made for that measure has disposed the world to consider it as 
an act of state-necessity, and therefore to pass it over without 
subjecting it to that strict analysis which reiigion and morality 
would dictate ; and, consequently, it must not~ be regarded, 
either as a measure to be justified, or as a precedent to be 
followed. 


‘* Twenty-four hours only elapsed between this order (for con- 
finement in a monastery) and its execution: in so little a space of 
time was I condemned to part from a son whom I tenderly loved ; 
from a household which was rendered desolate by my loss, and from 
all my property left in the hands of those barbarians. I travelled 
night and day, with my daughters, and only one lady to attend us, 
besides a female servant and a physician, and, to complete cur 
company, that scoundrel of a commissary, who shewed himself an 
absolute brute wheu he saw the tears which I shed for my son, who 
had just been torn frominy bosom. Whatever hardships be could 
subject me to in the course of our journey, he had recourse to all of 
them ; and we were besides exposed to the insults of the common 
people, who saw only a coach fall of women, and an officer of police 
following it. In this manner, after ten days journey, we arrived at 
Rome in theevening. Atthe last stage | was committed to the care 
of the Roman minister of police ; and about nine at night, we reach- 
ed the monastery, where the prioress, with a single wax-taper, came 
to the door to receive us, and neither bed, nor supper, nor chamber, 
was prepared for our accommodation.” 


Here she was confined a close prisoner, and her jewels were 
taken from her. When she had passed this gloomy life for 
eleven months, her parents and son arrived at Rome. . She 
now, naturally enough, hoped for some alleviation of the 
severity practised upon her, but she was treated with still 
greater rigour, and absolutely prohibited from seeing her rela- 
lions, except, fora few minutes, once a month. When the 
counter-revolution took place, and Rome was occupied by the 
Neapolitan troops, she was informed that she was at liberty. 
She then desired to bave a separate establishment, and to be 
spared the pain of residing uadet the same’ roof with her 
parents, against whom she appears to have had reasonable 
grounds of complaint. This, however, was refused, she was 
forced into a hackney-coach, and conveyed to her father’s 
residence, where she stil] remains, despoiled of all her property, 
and destitute even of the means of subsistence. In this 
calamitous state, she appeals, in the following terms, to the 
generous spirit of this country. 


** Such is my disastrous history, succinctly told, but which might 
have been extended to volumes. It will be seen what have been the 
No. 191, Sol. 47, June, 1314. C 
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vicissitudes of my fortune, that I have been the unhappy victim of 
the blackest treacheries, the foet-ball of that tyrant who has made his 
sport of our lives aud properties ; and that I am, even now, afflicted, 
degraded, and abandoned. I hope that England, the asylom of 
unfortunate princes, will not refuse to take under ber protection an 
unhappy mother and widow, with ber two infant charges— all three 
without any support, though haying the most unquestionable rights, 
both as infants of Spain, and as proprietors of the states of Parma, 
Placentia,* (Piacenza) and Guastalia, as well as that of Ecreria. 

** T hope that this kingdom, under whose government I was seek- 
ing an «sylum from barbarians, (an attempt from the discovery of 
which I have sustained so many sufferings,) will b now the support 
and defence, and the instrument of restoring me and my children to 
our rightful possessions.” 


We sincerely hope that this will be the case, and that the 
British Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Vienna will be 
specially instructed to insist on the necessity of restoring all 
these states (excepting Etreria, which comes under a very 
different description) to their legitimate Prince. Every princi- 
ple of justice and equity would sanction such restoration. 

The narrative of the seizure of the Pope at Rome, and of 
his removal to France first, and afterwards io Savona, contains 
many curiois details, displaying the fears of the French Govern- 
ment lest he should be reserved, and the artifices to which 
they had recourse to prevent any commotions among the people 
of Italy. This was one of the most atrocious outrages com- 
mitted by Buonaparte, and seems to have been intended as. an 
experiment to try how far the French Revolution had succeeded 
in eradicating prejudices from the minds of the people. He 
thought, probably, that if he could seize and detain the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in the seat of his government, 
and the centre of his power, without exciting an insurrection, 
there were no lengths to which he might not proceed with 
impanity. The translation of this narrative is still more defec- 
tive than that of the preceding memoir. It will be sufficient 
to particularise a few of these. ‘ His slight complexion of 

y,” p. 124, is ysed to signify a slender frame. “ ‘The unfor- 
tunate Queen was overcome with heat and fatigue for (from) 
the length of the bridge.” p. 143. ‘ The Bishop of Savona, 


‘whose sanctity and good odour are-known to all men.” p. 150. 








* The French, from vanity, murder every foreign proper name, in 
order to Frenchify it—it we may be allowed such an expression. 
Thus Piacenza they write (or rather translate) Plaisance, and 
English writers either from ignorance or servility, are too apt to follow 
their example.—Rev- 
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* Whose good offices I require in my dressing-room (jar la 
barba)” p. 170. far la barba means simply, to shave me. 

It could scarcely be expected, that an account drawn up by 
an attendant on the Pope, could be wholly exempt from super- 
stitious prejudice. On such an occasion it is not our Intention 
to quarrel with them, but it is our duty to notice them. 

On their road, the Pope and his attendants were called up 
abruptly by a brutal officer, one Boazar, in the middle of the 
night, to proceed on their journey, upon which, one of the 
attendants remarked, “ it seems to me like the garden of 
Gethsemane, and that I see Christ again among the execu- 
tioners, who are leading him away to Calvary.” It is need- 
less to point out the impious presumption of this comparison. 
When the Pope eatered Nice, the town was illuminated by the 
inhabitants, as a token of respect to his holiness ; and thou- 
sands of persons amused themselves, it seems, with watching 
and singing pious hymns all night round the house in which he 
slept, ‘* a circumstance from which,” we are gravely assured, 
** many derived the most surprising consolation.” Never, 
surely, was a more appropriate epithet applied to any substan- 
tive, for it was very surprising indeed that they should derive 
consolation from such an unusual employment, at such an 
unseasonabla time. We are told that the Queen of Etruria 
always manifested “ sound piety towards the Holy See.” ‘This 
is very like mistaking the creature for the Creator, 


** As soon as it was generally known that the Pope no longer wan- 
dered about, day after day, without repose, but that he was at last 
fixed in the mild imprisonment of the Episcopal palace of Savona, 
numbers of the faithful, from adi parts of the world, had recourse to 
him to remedy the grievous ills of conscience, which had not failed to 
multiply exceedingly during the so desolate condition of the church, 
and in the absence of so many bishops and ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
who had been thrust from their seats.” 


These gentlemen, with wounded consciences from all purts 
of the world, reminds us of the celebrated ambassador of’ the 
human race, to the national convention of France, Artacharsis 
Clootz. They must have been wonderfully quick-scented, so 
speedily to catch the good edour of his holiness, at such a dis- 
tance. It is to be hoped that his holiness had with him a 
stock of salve for wounded consciences, as ’twould have been a 
pity that such zealous sons of the church should have gone to 
veaven on a fool’s errand, 

The Pope, it seems, amidst all the spiritual blessings which 
he distributed largd mana, did not forget the temporal interests 
c 2 
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of Mother-Church. “ Thence have arisen incalculable spiri- 
tual advantages, which he has been (was) enabled to com- 
municate to all the faithful, particularly to the church revenues, 
by means of matrinionial causes. Thus petitions of every 
sort were’constantly received from all quarters ; nor were these 
things done in secret, but in the face of the whole world, 
for the salvation of those souls which still acknowledged the head 
of the Church.” 

The import of this unintelligible jargon is intelligible enough, 
and exemplifies Mr. Plowden’s memorable remark on the 
Church of Rome—Semper eadem ! 

After the Pope had been some time at Savona, an order came 
from the Corsican ruffian at Paris, to confine him a close 
prisoner, and to prevent all communication with him, and he 
wrote a most abusive letter to him,.in which he threatened to 
assemble a council of bishops at Paris, and to have him 
formally deposed. We always were aware of Buonaparte’s 
intention to raise his own uncle Cardinal Fxsen, tothe Papacy, 
and could he have persuaded the Pope, at this time, to abdicate 
his pontifical throne, there can be little doubt that he would 
have accomplished his object. Fortunately, however, the Pope 
was neither to-be cajoled by promises, nor intimidated by 
threats. Even his superstition tended to preserve him from the 
snares with which he was encompassed. When this letter was 
read to him, by the prefect of Savona, for he refused to read it 
himself, “ at the feet of this crucifix,” said the Pope, “ I lay 
the letter. I leave it to n1m to avenge my cause; the cause is 
no longer mine, but Tnus made his own! !’) ~We have extracted 
pa 3 to satisfy our readers of the true complexion of this 
account; and on the last sentence which we have quoted, we 
shall leave them to make their own reflections. 
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The Commemoration of Reynolds, in Two Parts, with Notes, 
and other Poems. By Martin Arthur Shee, R. A. Small 8vo. 
Pp. 150. Murray. 1814. 


PatnttnG and Poetry have long been considered as sister aris, 
but, like many other sisters, they have preserved but little 
intercourse with each othér, and have very seldom, indeed, 
been seen in company together. They both, however, con- 
trary to their usual custom, scem to have taken up their resi- 
dence with Mr. Shee, and live in such harmony together, that 
no such thing as strife, or animosity, is éver heard of, and 


nothing but a spirit of honourable emulation do they allow 
themselves to encourage. 














Shee’s Commemoration of Reynolds. 1 


The name of Sir Joshua Reynolds is much cherished and 
honoured by our English artists, and the recent attempt to 
commemorate his fame, his led to a more general knowledge 
ef his works, and, we must suppose, to a more correct under- 
standing of their merits, than before prevailed. We, who are 
not artists, cannot presume to judge, with decision, of the 
merits or defects of such a man; and though we remember the 
elder Honx’s picture of a conjuror, the object of which was to 
hold up Sir ied to the world as a gross plagiarist from the 
ancient schools, we cannot but submit to the superior judg- 
ment of men, who, excelling in the art themselves, ascribe 
excellence to him. 


‘* From the nature of his subject,” observes our author in his pre« 
face, ‘‘ and the occasion which produced it, the author's plan is pro- 
fessedly panegyrical; allowing, however, for the language of poetry, 
be has expressed no commendation in his verse, which he is not ready 
to repeat, and justify, in plain prose. In proportion as the love of 
the arts, and the principles of pure taste, shall prevail amongst us, 
the genius which has created the British School, must be felt and 
admired. We may, indeed, justly apply to Reynolds the observation 
of Quintillian respecting Cicero,” (Jile se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero 
valde placebit) *‘ and say, that he may consider himself as having 
made no small proficiency in trae taste, who is much pleased with the 
works of this great artist,” 


Higher praise than this it is scarcely possible to bestow, and 
far be it from us to question the justice of its appropriation, 
The poem was written twelve months ago, when the state of 
Europe, though presenting a consolatory prospect, was very 
different from that in which Europe is now placed. ,The bard, 
therefore begins by lamenting the desolations of war, and the 
calamities of oppression, as not more destructive to the human 
race, than to the refinement of taste, and the progress of the 
arts. In a note, we find a quotation from the president 
Hinault, who, (in his abridged History of France, we suppose) 
observed, that the signal protection which Colbert afforded to 
the arts, was not the effect of sentiment, of knowledge, or of 
taste ; but was the result of his conviction as a statesman, that 
the fine arts were alone capable of forming, and of immortalizxing 
great empires. Without investigating, the historian’s authority 
for the fact, as it relates tothe minister, Colbert, we cannot but 
regard the conclusions drawn, as one of those pretty sentimental 
sayings which so copiously adorn the pages of French writers, 
but which will, very seldom indeed, stand the test of analysis, 
How great empires are to be formed by the fine arts, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to conceive, though certainly they may 
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tend to immortalize them. By. perpetuating ihe achievement 
of heroic deeds ; by handing down to posterity the names and 
the actions of those patriots who have rendered great services 
to their country ; they may excite a laudable and most useful 
spirit of emulation, most conducive to the greatness of the 
empire in which they live. So far, then; but po farther, are 
the arguments of the president Hinault sound and conclusive. 


‘« The first idea,” says Mr. Shee ina note, ‘* of the celebration 
which has furnished the subject of the present little work, is said to 
have been sugg:sied by this gentleman, (Sir George Beaumont) who 
uniies the skill of the artist to the taste of the Connoisseur. The 
alacrity with which it was taken up, aod the zeal, spirit, and activity, 
with which it was carried into effect by the directors of the institution 
in general, ‘reflect the hig: est credit on thai body, and merit a more 
important commendation than the author is qualified to bestow. 
The plan was, from the first, warmly patronised by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, whose taste renders him fully sensible of the 
merits of Reynolds. His Royal Highness not only furnished from his 
collection many distinguished works of this great painter, but, with a 
liberality and condescension more than exemplary in his exalted sta- 
tion, presided at the magnificent entertainment given by the institution 
on the occasion. 

** The author inserts here the names of those directors of the 
British Institution, to whom these acts of the public are indebted for 
the commemoration of Reynolds. 

‘* The Marquis of Stafford, deputy president ; the Marquis of 
Abercorn ; the Earl Grosvenor; the Earl of Lonsdale ; Sir George 
Beaumont, Bart.; Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart.; Sir Thomas Baring, 
Bart. ; Earl of Carlisle; Earl of Hardwicke; Sir Abraham Hume, 
Bart. ; Thomas Hope, Esq. ; Lord Kinnaird ; Richard Payne Knight, 
Esq. ; Right Hon, Charles Long ; the Earl of Mulgrave ; William 
Smith, Esq. M.-P. ; the Right Hon. Isaae Corry ; Rev. W. Holwell 
Carr ; Philip Metcalf, Esq. ; Lord Northwick.” 


These first encouragers of native genius and of native art, 
deserve to be transmitted to posterity with, what revolutionary 
Frenchmen would call, honourable mention. They certainly 
deserve well of their country; aud we sincerely wish that such 
encouragement would become the order of the day.. National 
vanity bas done much for the French; let national encourage- 
ment do more for the English. 


«¢ "Twas taste that first the glowing thought inspired, 
And every breast with generous ardour fired, 

To shew, while sti!] unwearied we explore, 

The field of art on every foreign shore, 
Untelt—unknown—our native treasures lie, 

And court in vain the cold averted eye. 
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Now, too, when roused by persevering zeal, 
The public mind, long torpid, seems to feel, 
When rank and wealth in patriot toils engage, 
And science reigns—the fashion of our age. 
When those whe late had thought it taste to frown 
On Britain's arts. and bar them from renown ; 
Awaked to beiter feelings, view with pride 
Their bold career, and condescend to guide 
Now, too, the time auspicious seemd to prove, 
That Albion's genius could requite her love ; 
In all his pride tocall a Reynolds forth, 

And stamp anew the impression of his worth ; 
From his own toils the noblest trophy raise, 
And rose his country’s echoes in his praise.” 


The bard then laments the ‘ cold reluctant homage’ long 

aid to the talents of Reynolds, and exults in the justice at 
fast done, to thein, while he ridicules what he evidently con- 
siders the censures of ignorance, or the clamours of envy. 


«* No longer echoing Envy’s idle cry, 

Let fools exclaim, ‘ how Reynolds’ colours fly !' 
Behold in lines that rival nature's glow, 

Bright as the sun-beam or celestial bow ; 

By time untatnished, and by genius crowned, 
Our British Titian sheds his glory round. 
While minor stars their weaker rays combine, 
And former lights with feeble radiance shine ; 
His single beam illumes the graphic skies, 
And pours a sammer’s lustre on our eyes.”’ 


In a note he thus accounts for the complaint which we have 
frequently heard preferred against the evanescent nature of 
Reynolds's colours. ) 


“* Reynolds, at an early period of his practice, painted many pic- 
tures, which, from the failures incident to an experimental process, 
have not preserved their brilliancy, though they retain qualities of 
colour and tone, which the artist and connoisseur know how to appre- 
ciate. It might be hoped, however, that the general and indiscrimi- 
nating impression on this subject had been now sufficiently corrected. 
But such is the force of prejudice operating on bad taste; that many. 
persons who claim to be distinguished from the vulgar, have returned 
from the contemplation of the purest and most brilliant specimens of 
colouring, which the art can now boast, without expressing any other 
oe than that of regret, that ‘ Sir Joshua’s colours do not 
stand,’ 

“« The magnificent assemblage of his works so lately before the 
public did not indeed (to use the witty simile of an artist; applied to 
a different collection,) excite the idea of ‘ a chemist’s window.’ The 
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ambition of Reynolds was to produce fine colouring, not fine colours. 
His was the chastened glow—the subdued splendour—the ‘ deep-toned 
brillianey of the ancients,’ which he so elegantly recommends in 
theory, and so successfully illustrates in practice—as to offer, in this 
respect, the purest precept of the best example of his ait.” 


We confess this reasoning is not perfectly satisfactory to us ; 
does the artist mean to contend that fine colouring may be pro- 
duced without fine colours ? If he do not, and we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves to think that he does, the ambition to pro- 
duce the former appears, necessarily, to us to include the ambi- 
tion to produce the latter, If, after all, the colours of Reynolds 
fail, the purchasers of his pictures have a fair ground of com- 
plaint. ‘They do not judge with the eye, nor purchase with the 
view, of an artist ; they wish to have the likeness of one dear 
to them, preserved to their posterity; and if the effect be 
destroyed by thé failure of the colours, it is no consolation to 
them to be told that their pictures exhibit “ the chastened glow” 
and ‘the subdued splendour.” . They may still display the 
skill of the artist, but they have failed to produce the effect for 
which they were purchased, and which it was their legitimate 
object to produce. The artist may still find much to admire, 
but the possessor may find more to lament. We proceed with 

leasure to transcribe the passage ‘in ‘which the merits of 
eynolds are more minutely traced, with a fair, though friendly, 
hand, | Te 


** Announcing study yet concealing art, 
Here execution plays her proper part 
Light, airy, free, the pencil flows at will, 
Yet seems to sport unconscious of its skill. 
His hand impressed with painting's nobler aim, 
Disdained the tribe who flourished into fame. 
A spisit pure, in happy mean that mores, 
Where practice prompts the sleight which trath approves. 
To all bis labours lends an air of ease 
And e’en in trifles teaches toil to please, 


** But chief endowed in right of taste he reigns 
Supreme o'er all her undefined domains ; ‘ 
Thro’ nature's paths his ardent'conrse she guides, 
And with simplicity her sway divides : 
Diffusing grace o'er fashion's awkward forms, 
In every touch her magic influence charms ; 
While all the rader airs of life refine, 
And vulgar shapes avoid her glance divine.” 


** The more we study the works of Reynolds”—adds Mr, Shee, in 
plain prose--=“* the more we find reason to admire the variety of 
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merits which they display. In colouring, he has often equalled the 
best productions of Titian, he has sometimes surpassed them, The 
author knows what he risks by this assertion, but it is time to speak 
out, and do justice to the genius of our coantry. ‘To Titian, as to the 
great, and long-established, model of truth and purity, in colouring, 
every scientific eye must look with admiration and respect ; but the 
author confesses, that he has not been able to discover even in the 
most celebrated productions of.the Venetian school, an example of 
excellence in this department of art. which would not, at present, 
suffer in comparison with some of the finest.specimens of Reypolds. 

“* In the management of light and shade, he unites, .to the vigour 
and science of Rembrandt, the deijicacy and Lreadth of Correggio. 
In character atid expression, he presents the truth of sentiment and 
action, without swell or exaggeration. His dignity is never the strut 
of the stage, nor his passion the struggle of grimace, In taste, that 
peculiar power of the artist, which 

‘«* Turns the happiest attitude of things,” 

He is absolutely without a rival in modern times, In spirit and facility 
of execution, and ia all those merits of mechanism, material, and 
surface, which appear to be as much over-rated in ‘our school, as they 
are under-rated in the schools of the continent, he has neyer been 
surpassed. 

‘* In composition, indeed, though often successful, he cannot be 
said to be eminently skilled; and, in desigti, he is conféssedly defi- 
cient. This latter defeat, however, he man$ges with so much judg- 
ment, that his incorrectness seems more the résalt of negligence, than 
inability. He at Jeast indicates what he fails to express; and ashe 
never suffers the awkwardness of unsuccessful effort to appear, his 
academic deficiencies are hardly noticed amongst such varied accom= 
paniments of acknowledged excellence.” , 


We should suppose this to be a fair character of Reynolds, 
though we confess our own inability to speak, with any thing 
like decision, on the subject. If it be so, it places him ina 
most respectable height, on the scale of excellence. The 
numerous portraits of public characters painted by Reynolds, 
afford his panegyrist an opportunity of delivering his own sen- 
timents of the originals. Here we find great reason to differ 
from him. Indeed, much as we respect his talents as an 
artist, and a poet, we. hold him as the, censor of public men in 
Supreme contempt,. When, he talks of 


‘** Applauding senates heard 
His ardent voice, and slaves and bigots feared.” 


We cannot refrain from asking him where those senators 
are to be found who applauded the speeches.of Charles James 
Fox; of the man whose councils, had they, in an, evil hour, 
been pursued, would have postponed to an indefinite period 
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the auspicious era in which we now rejoice ; of the man who 
deprecated the restoration of the bourbons, to whuse restora- 
tion Europe is principally indebted for the fair prospect of a 
durable peace, which now presents itself; of the man whose 
lust of peace led him to theaduption of.measures which neces- 
sarily retarded its conclusion ; of tie man who reduced resist- 
ance of legitimate authority to a mere question of prudence ; 
of a man, lastly, who publicly rejoiced in the peace of Amiens, 
because it was glorious to France ! And ts this the patriot whom 
all poets are called upon to panegyrise ? We are, on this occa- 
sion, almvust tempted to exclaim, Ne sutor ulira Crepidam—let 
the painter stick to his pallet ! We confess ourselves to have 
been among those Slaves and Bigots who resisted the revolu- 
tionary policy of Mr. Fox, and who saw much in him to con- 
demn, though little to fear. To Mr. Windham, the tribute 
paid is more chastened and better deserved, and therefore we 
willingly transcribe it. 


*€ Lo, Wyndham too! in wordy wars a name 
Of martial sound---and metaphysic fame. 
A wit—a statesman—and almost a sage, 
With lofty step he trod the public stage ; 
Maintaining still, in senates and in courts, 
The Prince's privilege—and the people's sports ; 
In action featless—in expression strong ; 
In right, regardless oft’ of seeming wrong ; 
Well pleased in sportive humour to dispense, 
Or put in paradox, the soundest sense ; 
He sometimes failed enforcing truths refined, 
And marred conviction in the startled mind. 
Too deep for dull expedients of the hour, 
Too firm in principle for tools of power ; 
With honest zeal he served his country’s cause, 
And, in her safety, slighted her applause. 
A gallant spirit, open, bold, and brave; 
In tempests calm and buoyant o'er the wave ; 
A champion our cold age can scarce replace, 
The last of chivalry's heroic race.” 


Mr. Shee’s powers of panegyric are undoubtedly extensive, 
since he has praises to bestow on characters the most opposite 
in principle and in conduct. In every thing, indeed, which 
relates to the present auspicious epoch, and which conduced to 
its accomplishment, no two individuals could be more opposed 
in sentiment, feeling, and opinion, than Mr. Windham and 
Mr. Fox. Yet are both spoken of in terms of panegyric; 
those applied to Mr. Windham, indeed, are more modified than 
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those applied to Mr. Fox ; but they are infinitely more just and 
appropriate. We now turn, with the poet, from politics to 
literature, a field more congenial to poetical talents. Of the 
great British colossus of the moral world, tlie bard thus speaks. 


«¢ Next Johnson view, great potentate of mind ! 
As erst the sage, in easy chair reclined, 
While Garrick, Burke, and Beauclerk swelled his train, 
To letters gave the Jaw---in Ivy Lane 
Rough and uncouth of aspect, as he sits, 
He seems to frown upon his vassal wits, 
To roll his awful front, and, big wiih fate, 
In sounds of thunder shake no scribbling state. 
On learning’s throne established---long he swayed 
A factious realm---where few in peace obeyed ; 
Repressed each vain pretender of his time, 
And ruled in reason absolute, and rhyme. 
Like other monarchs too, when called to quit 
His lofty station in the world of wit, 
He left some signal trophies of his power, 
To mark his reign to time's remotest hour. 
Raised by his single hand, a Temple sprung 
Where shine the treasures of his native tongue ; 
To former genius too---a finished fame, 
Which, like that tongue, immortal shall remain ; 
Where Britain's bards their noblest homage claim, 
And with their critic proudly share their fame.” 


Phis is no bad (though certainly an imperfect) poetical 
portrait of Johnson, who has established his fame, as a moral 
writer, on a foundation which nothing can shake, so long as 
Englishmen shall continue to discriminate between good and 
evil, yight and wrong; a fame which the puny, querulous, 
versatile, poetess, of Litchfield, in vain attempted to sully.--- 
We shall extract one other passage from this portion of Mr. 
Shee’s poems, containing an impassioned, but elegant and just 
panegyric on his own art. 


‘* Immortal art ! whose touch embalms the brave, 
Discomfits death and triumphs o’er the grave ; 

In thee our heroes live---our beauties bloom, 
Defy decay, and breathe beyond the tomb ! 
Mirror divine, which gives the soul to view ! 
Reflects the image and retains it too !" 

Recalls to friendship’s eye the fading face, 

Revives each look, aad rivals every grace. 

In thee the banished lover finds relief, 

His bliss in absence, and his balm in grief. 
Affection, grateful, own thy sacred pow’r, 
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The fatber feels thee—in affliction’s hour ; 
When catching life ere some loved cherub flies, 
To take its angel station in the skies, 

The portrait soothes the loss it can’t repair, 
And sheds a comfort—even on despair. 

How bursts the flood of sorrow past control, 
What sense of anguish rushes o'er the soul, 
When turning from the last sad rite that gave 
His heart's best joy for ever to the grave. 

The widowed husband sees his sainted wife, 
In picture warmi—and smiling as in life, 

Sees her—and feels that never more below 
That smile shall cheer him in a world of woe! 
Yet though ‘tis madness on that form to dwell, 
Now cold and mouldering in its clammy cell, 
Tho’ each soft. trait that seems immortal there, 
But deeper strikes the dagger of despair ; 
Say—if for worlds he would the gift forego, 
That mocks his eye, and bids its current flow ? 
No—while he gazes with convulsive thrill, 
And weeps and wonders at the semblance still, 
He breathes a blessing on the pencil’s aid, 

That half restores the substance—in the shade. 
** Immortal art! nor sense of taste has he, 
Nor glow of soul, who finds no charm in thee ; 

His heart is that to nature—coarse and cold, 

A clumsy cast of her half-finished mould ; 

For such in vain the beams of beauty rise, 
Adorn the earth, and glitter in the skies, 

In vain her charms the enchantress fancy flings, 
To deck the rough reality of things ; 

To lure from low delights of sense, and raise 
The ambrosial relish of immortal praise. 

Well husked, and hard to every touch of grace, 
They live a sordid, sensual, selfish, raee ; 

Their passions grovelling, and their pleasures gross ! 
Their very virtues—like their minds, morose ; 
With evil eye they view the gentler train 

Of peaceful joys, and pant for riot’s reign ; 
Foment the civil fead—the factious jar, 

Harsh heard in discord still—and ripe for war.” 


These are somewhat harsh censures, it must be confessed, on 
those unfortunate mortals, whom providence may chance not 
to have inspired with taste enough to relish the beauties of ‘Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. But they are so poetically delivered, that 
their severity may be pardoned, if not overlooked. 

“ The shade of Nelson” is highly poetical, but as it has 
already appeared before the public, in a different form, we shajl 
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give no extracts from it here. The tribute to the memory of 
a brother artist, Opie, is equally honourable to the feelings and 
to the genius of the author. This interesting little volume 
closes with a melancholy tale, from real life, of Ellen, the sad 
victim of seduction. The story is affecting, and well told. 








The Churchman armed against the Errors of the Time. By 
‘©The Society for the Distribution of Tracts in Defence of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, as by law esta- 
blished.” -In$ vols. bound in two, Svo. Stockdale, Pall Mall; 
and Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard. Price tl. 5s. 6d. 


We have been looking with anxious expectation for the appear- 
ance of these volumes, which were long since announced to 
the public. 

The seasonable exertions of the respectable society, 
under whose auspices they are edited, were known and 
gratefully esteemed by us during that hazardous period of the 
past year, when every effort was making to obtain what was 
called catholic emancipation, but which really meant nothing 
less than the restoration of Papal power within the British 
dominions, a power which past experience might well teach 
Britons to resist, and.a power which, before all experience, 
Britons must know to be incompatible with the freedom of 
their constitution. Yet there have been men, not only pro- 
fessing aregard to our constitution, but, we believe, really 
feeling affectionately towards it, who -have been careless 
enough to forget all that is past, and simple enough to imagine 
that nothing is now to be apprehended from the acknowledg- 
ment of the Papal power by persons in the highest depart- 
ments of the government, or the army, or the navy, of the 
country. Had the same unsuspicious security prevailed with the 
majority, Britons would, in the revival of Papal tyranny, soon 
have had to deplore evils with which we ardently hope they will 
never be again visited, with which they never can be again 
visited, so long as the supremacy of the British crown shall 
remain free from foreign influence. 

_ The primary object of the society to which the public is 
indebted for these volumes, was to resist the papal claims. 

_ It appears, however, that this society does not conceive that 
its care should be exclusively directed against those claims. 
It apprehends danger to the constitution in church and state, 
irom other quarters, aud therefore resolves to do what may be 
in its power to strengthen the venerable fabric. We cannot 
do better than give the resolutions of the society as they very. 
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properly appear at the end of the General Preface to these. 
volumes. 


Society for the Distribution of Tracts in Defence of the Untted Church 
of Engiand and Ireland, as by law Established. Ata Meeting 
holden at Mr. J. J. Srocxpas's, No. 41, Pall-mall, on Thursday 
May 6, 1813. 


It was Resolved, 

1, That holding as we do, our Establishment in Church and State 
in the highest veneration, and impressed with the deepest gratitude for 
the blessings we enjoy under it, and deprecating all change in the 
essential principles of the Constitution ; We, being desirous of pro- 
moting its permanent stability, by means specified in the following 
Resolutions, do resolve to form ourselves into a Society for that purpose, 
under the denomination of the ‘Sociery ror THs DisTRIBUTION 
or Tracts tn Derence or THE UNnitep CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND IReLtawp as BY Law ESTABLISHED.” 

2. Thatthe general objects of this Society are to promote the 
Security and support the general Rights of the Church ;—and, for 
these purposes, to form, in the Metropolis, a centre of Union with al] 
friends to the Established Church, on principles of Charity with al! 
denominations of Christians, but of inflexible adherence tothe Esta- 
blished Church. 

8. That, considering the exertions which are now making by the 
Roman Catholics, for obtaining a repeal of such Laws as were deemed 
by our ancestors necessary for maintaining the Protestant Establish- 
ment in Church and State, we consider the danger, which threatens 
the Church from this source, an object of primary attention. 


4, Thatthis Society, not being formed on the supposition that 


other Societies, friendly to the Established Church, are inadequate to 
their several purposes, but to pursue objects which do not come within 
the view of such Societies, will, inno respect, interfere, either with 
* The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge,” or with ‘‘ The 
National Society for promoting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church.” 

5.' That this society will distribute Tracts, tending to show the 
necessity and usefulness of Ecclesiastical Establishments in general ; 
the superior excellence of that under which we live as a National Es- 
tablishment ; the aid which it derives from, and affords to the state ; 
the true nature of toleration; and the protection which religious 
liberty derives from the tolerant character of the National Church. 

6. That the following Form of Recommendation be observed for 
the Admission of Members into this Society. We, the under-written, 
do recommend A. B. to be a Member of the Society for the Distri- 
bution of Tracts in Defence of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, as by Law established, and do verily believe that he is well af- 
fected to his Majesty King George, and his government, and to the 
Church of England as by law established.” 

7. That persons, members of the Society for promoting Christian 
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Knowledge, are eligible tobe ballotted for as members of this Society 
without farther recommendation, and that a subscription of one 
guinea, or upwards, annually, or a donation, of ten guineas, or 
upwards, shall entitle any person, so elected, to’ be a member of this 
Society. 

8. That this Society meet at 12 o'Clock on the first Thursday in 
every Month, for the election of Members ; that such election be by 
ballot ; and that no ballot take place for any new Member, unless 
notice shall have been given at one meeting before that at which the 
ballot shall be proposed, and that a Minority of .one fifth shall exclude, 

Qg. That the whole businessof the Society be conducted by a per- 
manent committee. © 

10. That the Committee do, at present, consist of nine Members, 
with a power to increase their number, as they may see occasion, to 
fifteen, of which Committee five shall be a quorum, and that the 
Committee be likewise empowered to fill up vacancies as they shall 

occur, 
11. That the following nine Members, being this day elected, by 
ballot, be the Committee. 
The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
The Right Honourable Lord Kenyon 
The Right Honourable Lord Radstock. 
The Reverend Archdeacon Middleton. 
John Round Esq. M. P. 
George Whartou Marriot, Esq. 
The Reverend Laurence Gardner, A. M. 
The Reverend Thomas Wilkinson, A. M. 
The Reverend Thomas Rennell, A. M. 
12.' That the Treasurer and Secretary for the time being, be extra 
Members of the Committee, 
13. That there be one general meeting inthe year, on the first 
Thursday in May, fer receiving reports and auditing accounts. 
14, That William Wix, Esq. F.R. S. be requested to take the 
office of Treasurer. 
15. That the Rev- Samuel Wix, A. M. F. R. S. be the Secretary. 
16. That the Committee Meetings of the Society be held at Mr. 
J.J Srocxpate’s, 41, Pall-Mall. 
Ist. June, 1814, 
PRESENT COMMITTEE. 
The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
The Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. 
The Right Honourable Lord Radstock. 
The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
The Very Reverend the Dean of Winchester, 
John Round, Esq. M. P. 
George Wharton Marriot, Esq. 
The Reverend Laurence Gardner, A. M. 
The Reverend Thomas Wilkinson, A. M. 
The Reverend Thomas Rennell, A. M. 
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James Haworth, M. D. y 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot, A.M. F.R.S. - 
WITH 
The Treasurer and Secretary for the time being. 
*,.* Communications to this Society may be addressed to the Re- 
verend Samuen Wix, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Secretary to the 
Society ; or to Mr. J. J. Srocxpace, No. 41, Pall-Maill. 
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The objects professed in these resolutions to be hal in view, 
are such as must possess the liveliest interest in the breast 
of every true “friend to our constitution, In charch and state ; 
and the names of the persons by whom they are to be 
advanced, will be the best recommendation of the society. 
Interference with ‘ the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” or with “ the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poar in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church,” is disclaimed, and a laudable anxiety is 
expressed ‘* to promote the security! and Support the general 
rites of the church . and, for these purposes, to form, in the 
metropolis, a centre of union with all friends to the Established 
Church, on principles of charity with all denominations of 
Christians, but of inflexible atherence to the Eatablished 
Church.” 

In prosecution of its designs, the society has fayoured the 
public with the three volumes of Tracts, bound in two, now 
before us, ‘The work is divided into the four following darts. 


PART I. 
On the Constitution of the Church of Christ, on the Ministerial 
Commission, and on the Unity to be preserved i in the Church, 


PART H, 
Ecclesiastical Establishments and Tests. 
PART JIL. 

Church of England. 

PART IV. 

Popery. 
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PART V. 
Toleration. 
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a short account of the Discourses, Volumes, Extracts, or Tracts 
contained in the Part; and there is also a General Preface 
to the work, declaratory of the objects of the society, and 
illustrative of these volumes. We offer no apology for the 
length of the following extract from this preface. 


«« The first object of this society was to impress upon the public mind, 
and particularly upon that of the rising generation, the strong and 
paramount claims of PUBLIC PaINcIPLe. By PRINCIPLE is not meant 
the airy speculations of vague and delusive theory ; but that code of 
moral law, which is the joint result of reason and experience. These 
ave the great guides of our judgment on things around us, the source 
of all that renders life a blessing either in an individual or a national 
view, and the origin of that princiece upon which all public and 
private institutions are established, and are to be maintained. Without 
experience, all the efforts of the human mind, are to every practical 
purpose, little better than the phantoms of a visionary imagination, 
which have no foundation on which their utility can be grounded, or 
their permanency secured. Without reasoning upon the natare of 
things, experience sinks into a low and sordid calculation of temporal 
advantage, and man becomes a mere machine of selfish and degraded 
interest. Principe is that compounded motive of action which 
reason informs us is consonant with the Jaws of abstract right, and 
experience teaches us is conducive to the welfare and happiness of 
man. 

‘‘Upon principce then, thus created and established, we found 
our attachment to all that is high and honourable in the more con- 
tracted paths of private life, to all that is venerable and noble in the 
more expanded prospect of public duty. Upon principue, the fabric 
of our constitution both in Church and State is reared and supported, 
and by PRinciPLe alone can it be strengthened and maintained. This 
is the high ground upon which every pure and patriotic mind must 
take its siaud, and upon this we must rest our defence of all that is 
dear to us as Englishmen and as Christians. 

‘* To inculcate and to vindicate this pRincrPLe on a most vital and 
essential point in our political, no less than our religious existence, is 
the design of the present publication. To the defence of our English 
church these volumes are peculiarly dedicated and directed. Experi- 
ence would teach every thoughtful and inquiring mind, with how 
powerful a bond of united interest the ecclesiastical and civil institu- 
tions of our native land are cemented and confirmed, Upon this ground 
alone, every ardent lover of the civil constitution of his country would 
g've some portion of bis attachment and favour also to the ecclesiasti- 
cal. But political Exrgeprency is not PRINCIPLE; it forms a part 
only of that souhd and inestimable rule of moral action. Not only 
because experience teaches us that the church is an integral and essen- 
tial part of our constitution, but because réason declares that it isa 
pure, primitive, and apostolic institution, it is that we assert its claims 
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to our protection and Jove; and thas upon PRINCIPLE, we become 
the zealous defenders of our established church. 

‘« Under these impressions, and with these views, it was thought 
necessary to trace its claims to the highest source, and to show that 
the first builders of this ancient and beloved fabric were ‘‘ the apostles 
and martyrs, Christ himself dving the corner stone.” The first head, 
therefore, to which, in the arrangement of the argument, the atten- 
tion musi be divecied is, tHe Caurcu or Curist. The discourses 
und extracts upon this subject will show generally the nature and 
constitution of that universal church, which, ander different forms, 
is established throughout the world. 

“Under the second head, 2CCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
Tests, will be proved the necessity of some one separate form to be 
established in each separate state: and ii will be demonstrated that it 
is essential alike to the welfare of that state and to the interests of true 
religion, that this established form shculd be the only one rewarded 
and encouraged by the state, or combined with its political constitu- 
tion; that all therefore entrusted with civil power should openly 
protess this same religion, and should render some test of the sincerity 
of their professions, This part of the argument will involve the very 
interesting and important question of the alliance between Church 
and State. 

‘* ‘Tue Caurcu or EnGtanp will form the third part of the work. 
It wili here be shown to claim our regard not merely as a part of our 
Political fabric, and as an established church; but as a form of Chris- 
tianity, the most pure in its constitution, the most scriptural in its 
articles, (he most primitive in its discipline. In charity, mildness, 
and simplicity, it will be shown to be worthy of its Blessed Master, 
to ve his most sucred and accredited representative here upon earth, 
and to approach as near to Christian purity and perfection, as any 
institution. partly buman, can hope to attain. 

** The fourth subject, to which the attention of our readers will be 
directed, is Porery. The immediate connection between this and 
the preceding head is too clearly discoverable to need any explanation. 
The encroachments which the restless and aspiring genius of this reli- 
gion bas recently been making upon the Constitution, render it a 
duty peculiarly incumbent apon a Society established in its defence, 
tu prochain the dangers to which it stands exppsed, from its ancient 
and inveterate toc. To mart che progress and to designate the features 
of this most hostiie of a}! our assailants, will be the design of this 

part of ovr collection ; and trom thence to deduce the conclusion, 
that, if Fopery be once adimittea within the walls of our Constitution, 
the citadei of Protestant principle will be laid in ruins; and with it, 
all those blessings, borh ia Charch and State, which a free govern- 
ment and a free religion have for so many years dispensed to the inha- 
bitants of this happy land. 

** The fifth subject for discussion is ToLeration, or the treatment 
of those who dissept from a church thus established. Upon this very 
important question such a selection has been made as may fix our 
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Opinions upon a sure and solid basis. Upon no point, in this age of 
wild and visionary theories, is that principle, which we would incul- 
cate, so powerfully called for, or so essentially demanded. Weare - 
not, in the delusive spirit of modern liberality, to sacrifice all that is 
dear to us as Christians and as men, to the encroachmeuts of our adver- 
saries, With a vague indifference and a sceptical unconcern. The © 
principle which we would not only impress upon the minds, but 
embody in the actions of every true member of our holy church, is, 
while we afford toleration and even protection to our enemies, to 
reserve authority and honour exclusively fo our friends. Dissent is 
to be suffered, not rewarded ; toleration is not to be rendered a felo 
de se; not are we, in our Zeal to extend its influence, to destroy that 
body in which it exclusively exists. 

‘‘ Having thus explained the design of the present volumes, it 
remains only to state the method in which it has been carried into 
execution. Upon each of these heads such treatises have been selected, 
as have been deemed most clearly to explain, and most powerfully to 
establish, the point ia question, How far ability will appear in the 
disposition, or judgment in the selection of these materials, is for the 
reader to determine. Such names as Warburton Swift, Burke, Balguy, 
&c. are of themselves these volumes’ best defence. It has been the 
endeavour of those to whom the arrangement was entrusted, to admit 
no second-rate prodiiction into their publication. All that will be 
found in these volumes are the works of the ‘‘ master-builders” in 
politics and in theology ; and it is earnestly hoped, that, under each 
of these heads, the reader will find all that can be advanced to form 
his principle, or to strengthen his persuasion in a short and narrow 
compass. Many of the treatises here published, are both scarce and 
valuable ; many are selected from voluminous collections, never having 
been previously published in a single form. It is hoped that all these 
circumstances will recommend these volumes to that general notice 
which the importance of the subject will demand, and to that univer- 
sal reception into the libraries of the student which the value of the 
materials will justify and require.” 


In the preceding extract, we find the attachment which 
should prevail to the established church, made to rest where 
alone it ought to be rested, not on POLITICAL EXPEDIENCYy, but 
upon PRINCIPLE and upon stable proof, “ that the first 
builders of this ancient and beloved fabric were the Apostles and 
Martyrs, Christ himself being the corner stone.” 

ur readers will, from what has been observed, and from the 
extracts given, know sufficiently the nature of this Society. 
Weare happy in recommending the work, now edited by them, 
as being admirably adapted to promote the diffusion of those 
sound principles by which alone our revered constitution can 
be supported against the open attacks of enemies from without, 
and from the equally alarming indifference, or inactivity of 
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friends, within. Many of the Treatises published, as is just]? 
observed, “ are both scarce and valuable ; many are selected 
fram voluminous collections, never having been previously 
published in a single form ;” and, with the Society, we are 
“ confident that the works of these great men, whose reputa- 
tion and fame do honour-to these volumes, cannot be read 
without imparting a new life and energy to those principles, both 
in church and state, which it was the labour of their life to 
maintain, and the pride of their heart to have established and 
confirmed,” 

Before we close this article, we beg to observe, that these 
volumes are a seasonable, and may become an useful antidote 
to the mistaken notions of those who assert that it is only 
necessary to put the Scriptures into the hands of the people, 
that they may learn their duty and become wise to salvation. In 
such an assertion, however, they are as little warranted by the 
Scriptures themselves, as they are by the faithful voice of ex- 
perience. Our Saviour, indeed, commanded his hearers “ to 
search the Scriptures ;” but all who possess the Scriptures have 
not the ability tosearch them. ‘To them, at least, something 
is necessary beyond the possession, or the mere perusal, of 
the Bible. The same Saviour who directed that the Scriptures 
might be searched, with that intuitive discernment with which 
he surveyed the weakness of the human intellect, and with that 
kindness with which he was ever ready to repair its wants, 
instituted a visible ministry in succession from his Apostles, 
to teach and to explain the doctrines of the Bible, promising 
that he would be with: them always, even unto the end of the world. 
They who search the Scriptures know this, and know, 
moreover, that to put the Scriptures into the hands of the 
unlearned, and there to stop, is to leave them a prey to the arts 
of cunning men, who lie in wait to deceive, and to turn the 
unsettled aside from that form of sound words which Christ, and 
his Apostles after him, commanded their disciples to hold 
fast. If we look into the 8th chapter of the book of Nehemiah, 
we shall observe the manner of reading and hearing the 
law. [Ezra the scribe opened the book in the sight of all 
the people, and the Levites caused the people to understand 


the law. So, itis added, they read in the book in the law of 


God distinctly, and gave the Scriptures, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading. Without some provision of this kind, to 
preserve the people from false doctrines, Bibles will be in vain 
given them ; for we are not now to be informed, for the first 
time, that those are men most zealous, with the Bible in their 
hands, to propagate opinions altogethersubversive of the peculiar 
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doctrines of the gospel. Against whatever has the remotest 
tendency to give encouragement to such persons, or to lessen 
that authority which the regular ministers of Christ’s word-and 
sacraments should possess, it is now peculiarly proper that the 
friends of our ecclesiastical constitution should exert them- 
selves. While the Bible is thought equal to accomplish every © 
thing that is necessary to faith and practice, the order so 
necessary in the church of Christ is disregarded, the precepts 
of the Bible to worship God in the unity of the spirit are 
forgotten, and apostolical usage is neglected. 

Impressed with a due sense of the blessings of divine 
revelation, but aware of the mischiefs thus arising from a 
neglect of apostolical order in the ministry of the gospel, the 
editors of these volumes, on the true Protestant principles of 
the church of England, thus urge in the Preface to the first 
Part, on the constitution of the church of Christ, an adherence to 
scriptural and primitive practice. 


‘** The insufficiency of man to discover, by his own natural powers, 
any certain knowledge, either of the attributes or of the worship of 
the Deity, is manifest from the various contradictory opinions which 
were entertained, concerning the nature of the Supreme Being, by 
the wisest philosopbers of ancient days, while they weie unblest by 
divine revelation. This simple consideration powerfully urges humility 
upon man, and directs him to the Holy Seriptures, as the records of 
the Divine Will, and the elements of every duty which an aoquaint- 
ance with the attributes of the Almighty suggests. It must, how- 
ever, occur to every reflecting mind, that, among those who profess 
to believe the Scriptures, very different opinions have prevailed, both 
with respect to the doctrines which are to be derived from them, and 
the discipline by which those doctrines are to be maintained. Even 
christians, who are blest with the clearest revelation, which God was 
ever pleased to make to man, are much divided in opinion respecting 
the doctrines delivered in the Gospel, and the mode by which the 
purity of the christian faith isto be maintained inthe church. There 
‘would be less difference of sentiment on these sacred matters, if, 
instead of subjecting the Scriptures to our own diversified opinions, 
we were to endeavour to place ourselves in the circumstances of those 
persons who were first guided by their authority; and, having 
ascertained their prevailing opinions and usages, to regulate ourselves 
according to the medel which they have left us of the christian 
charch. To recall the minds of ¢hristians -to this very important 
subject, which is too Jittle contemplated in the present day, is one 
object of this compilation.” | 


‘To the same purpose itis ‘in the 3d page observed. 


“ The editors of this compilation have an, earnest wish to impress 
correct notions of theichristian church upon-the minds of those whe - 
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read this part of their work. For this purpose they would obserye, 
that what was deemed, by the apostles of Christ and their com- 
panions, to be essential to the character of the church, claims the 
closest possible regard in these advance. ages of the Gospel. It may 
be that God has, ix: his infinite wisdom, purposely left some particulars, 
concerning the nature and constitution of th: christian eburch, un- 
pronounced, with commanding precision, in the New Testament, in 
order that,under the authority of apostolical and primitive example, the 
general spirit of the Gospe) might be more conspicuous and free among 
those who strive to acquire it in its genuine characters of humility and _ 
a love of concord. While, then, we have before us the usages of 
the apostles, and of those who immediately succeeded them, let us 
distrust our own private notions of that discipline, by which the 
christian faith may be best maintained in genuine purity, if at any 
time we should find our notions at variance witb their usages. With 
the Bible in our hands, let us be careful not to overlock the primitive 
practices of the apostles and earliest christians ; but, from what they 
believed, and from what they practised, under the direction of their 
Divine Master, to ‘* go and teach al] nations,” let the nature of the 
christian church be ascertained, rather than from the uncertain and 
very contradictory notions of the present day.” 


From perusal of the general preface, we were induced to 
leok for some tract from Balguy, who is there mentioned with 
Warburton, Swift, and Burke, as being “ these volumes’ best 
defence.” From reading the preface, also, tothe third part, 
we were induced to look for a sermen of Dr. Rennell, Dean of 
Winchestery Lut we find neither, We notice this as a careless- 
ness on the part of the Printer, or of some one to whom was 
left the arrangement of the materials, and not as, in any way 
injurious to the work, which appears, indeed, in its present state, 
to possess materials amply sufficient to accomplish its important 
purposes, 

In a second edition, which we earnestly hope may soon be 
called for, these omissions may easily be supplied, if it shall 
so seem advisable by those respectable members who form the 
Committee of the Society. 





—_———-—— 


A Compressed view of the Points to be discussed, in treating with 
the United States of Amerwa; A.D. 1814: withan Appen- 
dix and two Maps. 8vo. Pp. 39. J. M. Richardson, 1814. 


(Concluded from p.561, Vel. 46.) 


** Now there is no water communication at all between Lake 
Superior and the Lake of the woods. A height of Land intervenes 
between them, from which the water flows in north-westerly ‘and 
south-easterly directions. The line presumed to be meant by these 
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accurate negotiators, is that along which the north-eastern fur trade 
is conducted. There is a smali river flowing into Lake Superior, 
which it is necessary to ascend in canoes, lauding frequently at 
carrying places, to avoid rapids and falls, which are nuwerous in this 
river, as its course from the height of Jand into Lake Superior is 
short. and the current strong. Having reached the summit and 
passed the portage, which separates the streams that flow in opposite 
directioas, the Canoes proceed down the western stream, through the 
Rainy Lake, and the Lake of the Woods, into Lake Winepeg. From 
the north-western point of the Lake of the Woods, a line drawn due 
west could never strike tie Missisippi, which rises far to the south- 
ward. So that at this end of the boundary line the uncertainty of it 
is.so great, that, had not hostilities intervened, it would in course of 
time have become necessary to resume the discussion of the bounda- 
ries, and fix them in a more intelligible and defined manner. 

‘Thus, however it’ stands at present. A new boundary line 
is therefore necessary, were it simply to define geographical limits, 
and remedy the errors we have pointed out. Kat it is more “impe- 
riously requisite, in a political point of view, to give permanent 
security to our North American possessions, and effectually to 
curb the avowed ambition, and encroachments of the Americans.” 


Stronger reasons for the necessity of a new boundary line 
need not be adduced, and. we trust, that whoever may be 
employed as British negotiators, they will be men who have an 
intimate knowledge of the countries in dispute, and that they 
will go prepared with an advantageous line, clearly intelligible, 
and distinctly marked out, the adoption of which shall be a 
sine qud non in the negotiation. The tone of firmness,. of 
decision, of dictation, on our part, is the only one suitable to 
our own dignity, and to the relative circumstances and situa- 


tion of the two countries. 


‘The great feature of this new line, strenuously to be insisted on 
ought to be the exclusion of the Americans from the navigation of 
the St. Laurence, and all its congregation of tributary seas and waters, 
They are the natural patrimony of the Canadas. Water communi- 
cations do not offer either a natural or secure boundary. Mountains 
separate, but rivers approximate mankind. Hence the prominent 
boundary should be the heighths of land separating the respective 
territories. If this basis were adopted, the advantages of it, on 
looking at the map, will be obvious to the most superficial observer.* 
We should have possession of Lake Champlain, and the waters 
descending into it; of an adjacent country; and of the southern 
shores of ‘all the great lakes, Of which we have now only the northern 
coasts; together with the whole of Lake Michigan, from which, 
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*¢ ® See the map, No.2.” 
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through a series of the same watercourse, we are wholly excluded. 
In this quarter, the heights of land separate the waters that flow 
into the great lakes, from those that take their course towards the 
Missisippi ; and as, by the eighth article of the treaty of 1783, we . 
are entitled to the free navigation of that important river, so essential 
an advantage should not be neglected, to be ensured to us, and a 
point of contact of our territories with a navigable part of that river, 
secured by a line down one of the rivers ranning into it in these 
regions, or along a height of land between two of them. 

‘(No arguments need be used to illustrate the extreme impor- 
tance of this last object, which is obvious; and if we should not be 
able to obtain the heights of land as a new line of boundary through- 
out, aad should be obliged to be content .with a line passing throngh 
the several watercourse communications from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Haron ; atall events, instead of proceeding through the Straits of St. 
Mary into Lake Superior, it should go from Lake Erie up the 
Sandusky River to the nearest waters falling into the Ohio, and 
from thence down that river into the Missisippi; thus according with 
the spirit of the eighth article of the treaty of 1783, and giving us 
a point of contact with the Missisippi in a navigable:part, which the 
second article, defining the boundaries, meant to bestow upou us, 
Lut failed of doing from its geographical inaecuracy. 

“* Again, whether we procure the heights of land as a boundary-basis 
of not, we ought to insist on all the islands in the River St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes, and the Islands of St, Pierre and Miquelon; at 
Jeast, no, one of them should be ceded without previouly ascertaining, 
by commissioners duly qualified from residence in the country, their 
locality and ignportance.” | 

“It has been suggested that, if should le stipulated, that no vessel 
belonging to the Americans, exceeding a certain lurthen, fwenty or 
thirty tons, which is @ sixe Quite adequate'to the trade of those regions, 
should be suffered to navigate any of the lakes, and that no fortifica- 
cations of any kind should be erected upon their borders, or the 
borders of the St, Lawrence, or upon any of the waters that fall 
jnto them from the American side; whilst the right of the British 
in these respects should be reserved to be exercised without restric- 
tion : because one of the avowed aiid main objects ‘of the American 
government, in this war, being ‘the. conquest of the Canadas, and 
the object of Great Britain merely the security of these provinces 
against peetersie = t is indisputable, that no peace can be safe 
or durable, without providing ample security against attacks ‘of 
that nature in fature. It is equally important that the new claira 
set up by the United States to the whole of the north-west ‘coast 
of America, as far as the Columbia River, in consequence of 
pels possession of Lovisiana, should be set at rest and extinguished 

r ever. 

“ Before dismissing the subject of our own boundary line, it ‘may 
be well to advert to the limits as NOW existing between New Brins- 
wick and the United States ; aid if we ‘cannot get to the Penobs- 
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cot,* at least let some route or line be drawn, by which we may 
be enabled to have a free communication between Canada and 
Nova Scotia. And it is also, perhaps, the more requisite to insist 
upon the necessity of our resuming the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, ~ 
(and why they have not been taken possession of since the 
war cannot easily be explained,) as, by the unratified convention 
of 1803, it was most unaccountably agreed to cede them to 
the United States, this government being, it is presumed, ignoruut 
nit only of their importance, but of their having teen for many 
years part of the parish of West Isles, in the county of Charlotte, 
the southermost (county of New Brunswick,) paying the rates and 
acknowle‘ging the municipal regulations incident mpon such an 
appropriation.” 


Here is another curious instance of diplomatic ignorance, 
highly disgraceful to the character of the country ! 


‘The next important point to be attended to in a treaty of peace 
with the United States, is a new boundary for the Indians. 

““The boundary line which appears best for the protection of 
Indian rights, and which would add to the security of Canada, would 
be to run a Jine fron) Sandusky, on Lake Erie, to the nearest, waters 
falling into the Ohio; then down that river and up. the . Missisippi 
to the mouth of the Missouri; thence up the Missouri to its prin- 
cipal source, confining the United States to the Rocky mountains, 
as their wéstern beundary, and excluding them from all the country 
to the northward and westward of thelines here designated, which, 
from those lines to that which should be agreed on as the British 
boundary of Canada, should remain wholly for the Indians, as their 
hunting grounds. The boundary between the United States and the 
Indians, as fixed by the treaty ot Grenyille, before alluded to, 
would perhaps an8wer as the new boundary line for the protection of 
the Indians, if extended soas to run up the Missouri and to the Rocky 
mountains, provided that all the reservations and conditions in thet 
freaty relative to the varjous tracts of ground within that line, 
for the advantage of the United States, and all the other conditions 
atached to them by it, be wholly done, away, and ‘the American 
government (and probably also reciprocally the British,) ‘excluded 
from having any forts, military posts, , territorial jurisdiction, or 
public property of any kind, within the Indian fine :—-but the Lond 
Jide property of white people, in Jands within. that boundary, where 
the Tndian titles shall have been fairly extinguished previous to a3. new 
treaty with America, might perbaps be safely allowed under the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Great Britain. :, nt a 
_ “This would of course obviate the necessity of any reseryatipn as 
tothe right of the British to carry on trade with. the A ha whose 
independence being thus established, they would have the right to 
admit or interdict whom they please ; and we. well know to whom 
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they would, both from inclination and interest; give the preference 
This is the more desirable, as the intercourse with the Indians 
of that quarter by the British, being carried on by permission, 


_ as it were, of a jealous and hostile nation, has been the fruitful 


source of innumerable exactions, continued disputes, and incessant 
broils. 

‘* For men, whose friendship has been recently shown to be of such 
great importance to us, we cannot do too much. We should see 
all their wrongs redressed, their territory restored to them, and 
themselves rendered for ever secure from American encroachment. 
But the independence of the Indians cannot be effectually preserved, 
by the articles of any treaty, which shall provide security for Indian 
territory or Indian rights, unless, what is indispensabie for their due 
execution, Great Britain lecome the qvowed guarantee and protector? 
of those rights and that territory, so as to have both the right and the 
power of instant interference, in case of any encroachment or viola- 
tion, and not, as hitherto, be a silent spectator of wrongs and 
injustice, more immediately injurious to the aborigines, but eventu- 
ally as ruinous to the security of the Canadas.” 


The author takes a brief view of the injuries and persecutions 
sustained by the Indians from the practised frauds, and 
systematic encroachments of the Americans ; and he then 
adverts to another point, necessary to be provided for in the 
treaty, namely, the exclusion of the Americans from the 
fisheries on the coast of British North America, especially those 
of Labradore, Newfoundland, and the gulf of St. Lawrence. 


«‘ The third article of the treaty of 1783, which admits them to take 
and dry fish on the shores of these colonies, ought to be utterly 
abrogated, and every vestige of its existence takan away. Improvi- 
dent and impolitic in the outset, experience has shewn, that it is 
much more injurious than might, on a superficial view, be supposed. 
That the Americans were enabled thereby to carry our own fish to 
the West Indies, and derive great part of the advantages of a trade 
which nature points out as belonging to us, is too well known to be 
more largely insisted on. But the latent evil consists in the encroach- 
ments committed, the insults offered, the depraved habits introduced, 
and the contraband trade carried on under the mask of fishery, by 
the Americats, wherever their feet have been set on shore. That 
the mode in which the Americans have in this respect conducted 
themselves, isa systematic preliminary to the ulterior views of their 
government for the acquisition of territorial power in those parts, 
is apparent, when it is remarked, that in an article of a treaty con- 
cluded between France and the United States within the last twelve 
years, they mutually guarantee such lands as they may acquire in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrene, and this at a time when neither of them owned 
an inch of land in the Guiph. 

« Not less than twelve hundred sail of American vessels were on 
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those coasts, on real or pretended fishing expeditions, in 1805*, and a 
very extended illicit trate was carried on by them. The evils com- 
plained of are strongly set forth in the memorial of the inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia, addressed to Lord Batharst in October last, and cor- 
roborated by affidavits; by which it appears, that the Americans have 
of jate years, previous to the present war, far outnumbered the 
British fishermen, and were very lawless io their manvers. They 
endeavoured to appropriate the bait exclusively to themselves; and 
frequently, on purpose, passed their boats through the British nets, 
even at times taking the fish out of them, and going on shore and 
plundering with impunity. They have frequently landed at the 
Magdalen Islands, and, hoisting the American flag, have been yery 
abusive and insulting to the ivhabitants. On this subject the words 
of.the Memorialists are worthy of quotation: ‘ Among the evils,’ 
they say ‘ which such an intercourse must inevitably produce, Wwe 
‘we are convinced, that the sentiments, babits, and manners, both 
‘ political and moral, of the lower orJer of the Americans, are dan- 
‘ gerous and contaminating in a very great degree. It is our first 
‘ wish to see these colonies completely British; this will ever be 
‘found their surest defence and greatest blessing ; but the inter- 
‘course permitted by that fatal article of the definitive treaty was 
‘ detrimental to their duty as subjects, and to every other object of 
* this address.’ 

‘* By this subject the attention is collaterally drawn to the Islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which we have been in the habit of 
restoring to France at the conclusion of every war, but which, it is to 
be hoped will never more be done ;+ for not only is it impolitic to give 
the French that privilege, but it will afford the Americans an oppor- 
tunity of treating for the purchase of them from France, which, it 
is well ascertained, they had on former occasions in contemplation, in 
order to pursue their favourite plan of aggrandizement, by getting a 
footing of some kind in the vicinity of the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
and we trust that the French will, in future, be totally excluded from 
Newfoundland—we have much to restore on the return of peace, but 
we have much that we ought to retain. 

“‘ The objects hitherto recommended to the attention of the negotia- 
ators of a treaty with America, are sach as tend to secure the integrity 
of our colonies in that quarter from future encroachment or invasion, 
and to ensure the permanent enjoyment, both to them and to the 
mother country, of the advantages in actual or past possession. But 
another main point remains to be adverted to, and its merits discussed, 
namely, the improvement and extension of those advantages by the 
augmentation of the population, agriculture, trade,. and fisheries of 
those possessions, reasonably to be expected from pursuing a true line 





* If our memory be not treacherous, these Islands have been restored 
to France by the last treaty, Rev. 


T Letter from the Custom-house, at Halifax, 20th August, 1806, 
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of policy. It is not enough to know that these territories possess the 
sources of extended and permanent prosperity, but it is necessary also 
to give effect and fecundity to them, by overcoming the obstacles that 
stand in the way of their abundant overfiow. An especial, an artifi- 
cial, and, if the expression may be allowed, a suicidal barrier, has, for 
years, obstructed and destroyed the blessings which the bounty of 
providence put into our hands. ‘This barrier consisted in allowing the 
Americans to supply our West India Islands with timber, staves, fish, 
and provisions. ‘I'he war has put am end to this impolitic system, 
and experience has destroyed the illusions upon which that inter- 
course was sanctioned, which should never be revived !” 


Many strong facts, and much powerful reasoning, are 
introduced, by the author, to prove the competence of our 
North American Colonies to supply the West India Islands 
with fish, slaves, timber, &c. a point on which, we should have 


thought, not a doubt could possibly have remained, at this 


time. If any there be, however, who entertain such doubts, 
this tract is well-calculated to dispel them, 


«© The war in which we are engaged illustrates, and will speedily 
justify all these reasonings. It is no longer in the power of the 
United States to supply the British West Indies, and it becomes 
daily more evident, that those islands can and will be supplied without 
their intervention. Most siticerely is it to'be hoped, that the reitera- 
ted experience of the fallacy of the doctrines of the American advo- 
cates, which has been derived through the medium of war, will open 
our eyes, and indtce us to revive, in all its vigour, the navigation, and 
colonial system of England, to give every species of encouragement to 
our colonies, and to probibit, in future, all intercourse between the 
United States and the British West India islands.” 


‘We earnestly hope that this prohibition will be insisted on. 
in conclusion the author thus sums up the points which he 
has laboured to enforce. 


‘*To conclude. The summary of what we have attempted to shew 
the necessity of, and have warmly) recommended to those whom 
Great Britain’ may charge with the adjustment of our differences 
with America, is, i «oy : 

“* First, anew. boundary line.throughout the whole extent of North 
America, where our possessions ond those of the United States come 


into contact; keéping in view, that 


** Nova Scotia and New Brunswiok be restored to theirancient limits, 
security against aggression, and a free communication with Canada 
be obtained, without ssing through the United States, and the 

be'resomed by us : 

“« That the Americans be excluded from the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, tind of atl its tributary tdkes and waters; and 
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That a navigable part of the Missisippi be brought within our 
Canadian territcries. 

« Second/y, A new boundary line for the Indian territory. 

“ Thirdly, No forts, or military posts, to be erected by the Amerie. 
cans in the Indian territory, or on the boundaries, or any territorial 
or other jurisdiction, or public property possessed by them within 
those limits. 

‘¢ Fourthly, The independence of the Indians, and the integrity of 
their boundaries, to be guaranteed by Great Britain. 

‘* Fifthly, Vhe Americansto be excluded from the fisheries on 
the coasts of British North America, incidentally on this head 
taking care that it be recommended in negotiating with France, 
by no means to restore the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
er to permit the French to participate in the fisheries of Newfound- 
jand. 

« Sixthly, The Americans to be excluded from all intercourse with 
the British West India Islands. 

«« Seventhly, The Americans to be excluded from trading with our 
East India possessions, and their pretended right to the north-west 
codst of America to be extinguished for ever. 

Eighthly, ‘The Amerieans not to be allowed to incorporate the 
Floridas with their republic; and the cession of new Orleans 
to be required, in order to ensure to us the due enjoyment of 
our privilege to navigate the Missisippi: and here it may also 
be a question, in how far the arrangements made between Spain, 
France, and America, respecting Lousiana, can come into dis- 
cussion. ; 

‘* Lastly, No commercial treaty to be entered into with the United 
States, but the bases upon which trade is in future to be carried on 
between the two nations, to be defined and acknowledged in the 
treaty’of peace and amity, and to be regulated by the municipal laws 
of each country. 

‘“‘ Having thus reviewed and examined these objects, and produced, 
it is tobe hoped, a conviction of the essential natureof themto the pros- 
perity and existence of our colonial possessions in North America, 
we trust they will be absorbed in the magnitude, or be suffered to 
merge in the weight, of those grand questions, whence the war 
ofiginated,—the respective assertion and denial of ovr MakiTim« 
AND INHERENT RIGHTS. In fact, whilst they are scarcely to be 
deemed of minor importance, in one point of view, they form the bulk 
of what ought to come under discussion ; for, as to our maritime 
tights, we reassert, that so far from the concession being admitted, 
an all disquisition- relative to them should peremptorily be abstained 

rom. 

“It is needless to enter into the abstract principle, the moral pro- 
pricty, or the accepted and acknowledged legality of our claims, 
though all have been established on grounds, if not always wholly 
‘ncontrovertible, yet never satisfactorily controverted. It is sufficient 
to revert to the principle, that God and nature having put the power 
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of the ocean as the surest and only bulwark of an island’ agaist its 
ambitious neighbours, into our hands, we are fully entitled to exercise 
that power for our complete security, and so as to ensure us the full 
enjoy ment of the naval prosperity consequent upon it. We seck not, 
we cannot seek, to controul the nations of the earth, whose strengtl 
is in armies, in territories, and in multitades; bat we have a power 
given to usto wield, by which, this, our little island, can resist the 
armies, and the wealth, and the multitudes of thé assembled world. 
That power must never depart from us, or we cease to exist as a@ 
nation. That power resides in our maritime rights. To them un- 
reserved adherence must be our device, the sword and the rudder our’ 
supporters. So shall the shield of oar security be blazoned with 
glory, and our crest be, and remain, the honourable and perdurable 
dominion of the ocean. 
* QUI MARE TENEFAT, EUM NECESSE RBERUM POTIRI.” 

** London, 2d March, 1814.” 


We have dwelled longer on, and extracted more largely 
from, this pamphlet, than usual, from our deep conviction of ' 
the vast importance of the subject of which it treats ;—a 
subject not sufficiently understood, and to which, unhappily, it 
has been found difficult to fix the attention of ministers. Now, 
however, that the grand contest, on the continent of Europe 
is over, it may be expected that the affairs of America will 
engross a much larger yi of their attention, than could well 
be devoted to them, during the pressure of a continental war. 
And, with this hope, we dismiss the subject for the present. 
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The Port-folio, containing Essays, Letters, and Narratives. 
Crown 8vo, 2 vols. Pp. 590. 14s. Murray, 1814. 


THERE is no vehicle for useful reflections on life, manners, 
habits, customs, and every thing, in short, connected with the 
ordinary pursuits of human nature, so convenient as a publica- 
tion of this description. It affords the writer an opportunity, 
in the first place, ‘of selecting that subject which is uppermost 
in his mind ; it allows him to vary his subjects as often as he 
pleases ; he can take up his pen and lay it down as inclination 
or caprice may dictate ; and he can prolong or abridge his work 
as to him shall seem meet. There are advantages of which no 
other species uf composition will admit. There is another 
essential benefit too, peculiar to essay writing; it allures more 
readers than any other serious productions of the pen, because 
essays do not require that fixed and continued attention which 
a regular work demands, while they afford more food for reflec- 
tion, and greater inducements to cogitation. 
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If the advantages thus referred to are imputable to essays in 
general, they are more particularly so to those immediately 
before us, which treat of subjects of such, general interest as 
to excite serious reflections in the mind least habituated, and 
least disposed, to thought. The subjects are, necessarily, 
treated with brevity, and may, therefore, be considered as 
theses on whicl# each reader may expatiate in his own way. 
The author, whoever he be, is a man of sense and principle, 
well qualified to expose, and to correct, the prevailing vices, 
errors, foibles, and follies, of the age. And never, perhaps, 
was there atime in which a more manifest necessity existed 
for the administration of such correction. The third essay 
in the first volume, on the subject of ingratitude, abounds 
with useful and judicious remarks on that too-prevalent vice ; 
and it is illustrated by an interesting and pathetic narrative 
We regret that it is too long for an extract. The eleventh 
essay, on vanity, considered as the ruling principle, or rather 
as the predominant disgraces of human conduct, offers some 
ingenious reflections on the question whether it be a_defect 
more prevalent in the one sex than in the other. Men, gene- 
rally, have insisted that it is a defect almost peculiar to woman; 
but truth compels us to confess, that, as far as our experience 
goes, men are at least as vain, and, in the present age, much 
vainer than women. ‘The author does not go this length with 
us, but he admits that men have foibles which originate in 
vanity. 


«‘ In the first instance, it betrays itself in the persuasion, that no 
lady, however elevated her character, rank, or fortune, can refuse 
the offer of our affection. 

‘‘ I have heard men who married large fortunes say, they were 
fools for fixing on such : they might have had ladies with double and — 
treble their wives’ fortunes. 

** Others have pointed out various women of fashion: ‘ That is 
lady such an one; I was a great flame of her ladyship’s, and might 
have married her.” 

** Why did you not?” is my interrogation on such occasions, 
“* when Iam told, they were at that time partial to another, or some 
excuse is produced, calculated to prove the fault was theirown, and 
theirs to gratify l'amour prépre; and this even in two or three in- 
stances, where [ have known that their addresses would have been | 
considered and resented as an insult. 

** Whilst we, on the one hand, think our power over the fair 
almost without limits, they are often tempted to doubt their ability 
to captivate even an individual, when they have every reason to be 
convinced of their influence. 

“ It may, perhaps, be observed, that ovr confidence is as suitable 
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as their diffidence; but [ think timidity with regard tp the affairs of 
the heart, is perfectly compatible with the greatest manliness of 
character, and infinitely more amiable and more gentlermanlike, than 
that indecent boast of power, which I condemu aud wish to see 
avoided, ' 

** A gentleman told me he was one of several auditors, to whom a 
young man related the circumstance of a lady (whose name even was 
not concealed) having fainted, in consequence of his appearing ia 
a ball room. I must believe that under similar circumstances, a 
female would not have attributed such an occurrence to ber influence ; 
or, if events should have reodered ut unquestiouable, that delicacy and 
refinement would have rendered her either silent, or auxious to impute 
it to other canses, ) 

‘* IT had no soorier written the above observations, than the following 
letter was put inte my hand ; which, though in some measure con- 
ttadicting the sentiments I have just delivered, contains s0 manv just 
remarks, that I cannot forbear laying it betore the public. 

‘¢ Mr. Epiror, 

** It is with extreme diffidence that I obtrade myself upon your 
notice, by delivering my santiments, and requesting your opinion 
upon a subject I have lately beard very warmly ‘discussed. 

‘* The question was, whether the male or female sex, taken on 
the aggregate, possessed the most personal vanity; I have always 
considered the passion to abound most in women; but, finding 
myself exclusively of that opinion, I resolved to maintain silence, 
rather than, by speaking, to draw on myself a host of opponents. 

‘* But in this T was foiled. My decided opinion was asked, which, 
being formed to differ so widely from that of others, 1 felt myseif 
obliged to support by proof. 

‘** IT adduced, as one very forcible evidence of the greater preva- 
lence of vanity in women than in men, the very early period at 
which it shews itself in the former. 

“* At the age when a boy is whipping bis top, or trundling his 
hoop, a girl is decking herself out in feathers, ribbons, and all the 
other articles of finery within her reach, Again observe bothin 
humble life, gleaning, or picking stones ; let any one unthinkingly 
remark the beauty of the boy: itis athousand to one but he stares 
with dull vacancy, as though you were talking in an unknown Jace 
guage. Far different is the effect on the girl; her sparkling eyes and 
animated conntenance would soon convince all who were open to 
conviction, that the sound was harmony to her ears. 

‘* In advanced life, where shall we find one instance in a million 
of that increasing attention to dress in the male, which is almost uni- 
versal in the female sex ? We see daily the wrinkled arms, the 
brown necks, the shrunken throats of old women of fashion ; we 
ee also the artificial white and red, the auburn wigs, the pencilled 
eyebrows, aod the pearly teeth; and all these at that advanced 

riod of life, when nature has denied them even to ber favourite 
children; but where do we see such flagrant proofs of this undying 
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pation in men? Wigs they wear, I admit, but is it not oftener 
with a view to cover bald heads, than to conceal grey hairs ? 

«© Could we obtain the real sentiments of both sexes, after having 
mixed promiscuously at an assembly, we should find unmarried 
women, even past the meridian of life, more apt to swell a few 
trifling attentions into a list of conquests, than a whole brigade of 
sentimental ensigns. 

‘It is said that men are particularly apt to be flattered and ren- 
dered vain by the attentions of the other sex, and I admit the fact, 
when those attentions are too pointed to be mistaken. But the most 
trifling civilities on the part of aman, once of twice, or thrice re- 
peated, will not unfrequently make a young lady study and rehearse 
hier part in the event of an offer, or perhaps adjust the form of her 
wedding suit. 

‘‘ Thus far I had proceeded, when the question being asked, 
did I not think vanity at least more excusable in wornen than in men ? 
I was convinced that I had gained some proselytes to my opinion, 
though as yet they may hold themselves in disguise. 

«* Should I have the honour to receive your public opjnion in my 
favour, I shall confess myself open to vanity, at least, on that point, 

‘*Tam, Sir, 
“* Your obedient humble Servant, 
“ HORATIA. 

* T most perfectly coincide with Horatia in her remarks on the 
early display of vanity in the female sex ; though, inthe instances 
adduced in common life, I think another course may conduce to the 
boy's apparent insensibility to admiration, I mean the want of that 
quickness of apprehension and susceptibility of feeling, which are 
the occasion of vanity in the girl, in some instances, and the result in 
others. 

‘‘ It is unfortunate for women, that from their birth, every thing 
relating to personal appearance is made a subject of conversation and 
of importance. I have seen a child, who could not speak, hold out 
her blue shoes for admiration with a look of delight, but why ? 
because her nurse had previously soothed a tear of distress or passion 
with a sight of these shoes, and that the soothing tones of conso- 
lation were, in some measure, associated with the agreeableness of 
the colour, of the attractions of which we are certainly by nature 
susceptible, 

“* Servants, however weak and ill-judged in other respects, know 
that boys soon exchange any little pleasure derived from dress for 
bolder sports, and therefore address a different style of conversation 
to them. Happy would it be for girls, did they act with as much 
propriety towardsthem ; but while they laugh at, and condemn any 
little vanity in the one sect, asgirlish and weak, (a point of ridicule; 
which those who are acquainted with boys must be aware is of invari- 
able efficacy,) they seem studious to implant and nourish it in the 
other. This naust be deplored by every thinking mind, and calls upon 
those who have arrived at years of understanding, to be vigilant in 
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subduing this love of dress and personal admiratfon, that the faults of 
servants may not stamp a derogative mark upon the character of the 
female sex. : ) 

“ With regard to the second head, I am almost tempted to think 
that old women, who deck themselves in youthful garb are deficient 
in, instead of abounding iy vanity ; and that, conscious of the en- 
croachments of age, they résort to dress, and all the imitations of 
youth and beauty alluded to, under phe apprehension, that without 
them, they would frighten the worfl with their ugliness. If so, 
I would assure my amiable, but too diffident readers of this class, 
that so far from disgusting us, I cau answer fur my own sex, from 
tne school-boy to the aged man, that there is not one, whose admi- 
ration, respect, and desire to please them, would not be infinitely 
greater, were they dressed in the simplicity and decency suited to 
age, than if art were called in to conceal the rayages of time. And 
I should think the youthful of their own sex would not value them 
the less, for contenting themselves with the admiration dignity 
ensures, and leaving all personal charms in the undisputed pos- 
session of thosealone who can claim them. 

‘* To Horatia’s Jast assertion, 1 cannot consent ; my observation 
having led me to form a different opinion, as I intimated in the 
former part of this paper. 

‘* I do not deny that there may be some silly women of all ages, 
who construe attentions that have no meaning into a serious one; but 
I am far from thinking it a general or even acommoncase, Indeed, 
to admit it would be agreater reproach to us, than to them for to 
have two or three ‘ trifling civilities,’ interpreted into the signs of 
attachment, would manifest such a dreadful and universal deficiency 
in that good-breeding and politeness, which require not only atten- 
tion, but an anxiety to serve and please the ladies, that I should blush 
for my sex, were it capable of deserving the imputation, 

“* Perhaps, nothing could more unequivocally establish the pre- 
ponderance of vanity in-us, than such a fact, could it be proved ; 
indeed, a want of politeness to women, and a disregard to their 
feelings, whether proceeding from real or affected insensibility to 
their power, is an implied censure on us. 

“‘ In the first case, this indifference arises from being*so engrossed 
by self, as to have no thoughts to bestow on them: in the second, 
from the conviction we are so delightful, that they must be enchanted 
with us, whetber we try to charm them or not. 

“* In short, tbe difference in the vanity of the two sexes as far as 
relates to each other, appears to me to be this: that of women 
consists in the effort to please, and in being gratified when the endea- 
vour is successful; that of men, inthe perseasion, that they cannot 


tut please.” 
The notoriety of a want of common politeness to women in 


the youn men of the present day, and more particularly. in 
those in the middle classes of life, including the, whole ot the 
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commercial world, is*such' as to preclude the necessity of spe- 
cific proof. There is no individual who mixes at all in society, 
who does not frequently witness it; who does not see airs of in- 
difference, and even of insolence, to women, which deserve not 
only censure but chastisement; which betray the absence of 
every feeling and of every principle, which distinguish the 
enlightened, the cultivated, and the sensible mind, and which 
draw down the contempt of all who have a proper sense of the 
value and importaiice of the female sex, and, consequently, 
of the respect aiid attention to which they are so eminently 
entitled. 

Miss Edgeworth, in her “ Patronage,” a novel which has not 
yet fillen under our critical notice, has strongly deprecated the 


‘> . . . . . . . 
introduction of religious topics into social conversation ; and 


indeed, this lady has fully illustrated her precept by her ex- 
ample, for in all her works, even in those of education, she has 


- studiously abstained from a reference to the. most important 


subject which can engage the intellect, or interest the hearts 
of man. But so far from concurring with her in her depreca- 
tion, we consider this as so essential a defect in her publica- 
tions, that we never have introduced, and never will introduce, 
them, to our own family. ‘The remarks on this topic, in one of 
the essays before us, are so consonant with our own notions om 
the subject, are withal, in our estimation, so judicious, that we 
shall lay them before our readers. 


‘*It has often been to me a matter of surprise, that while the most 
trifling and insignificant subjects are not deemed impertinent, while we 
expatiate for hours on the passing and evanescent topics of the day, 
and dwell upon the capricious forms of fashion, which, while we name 
them, are parting—the serious and important subject of eternity is, 
by the despotic laws of fashionable good breeding, completely banish~ 
ed, and the person who dares, in a polite circle, to make the most 
distant allusion to it, is stared at as an uncommon being, and one 
little versed in the usages of society. To find au adequate cause for 
0 strange an infatuation would be difficult; for when we reflect that 
our days here are at best but of short duration, and, when compared 
to eternity, but as a drop of water in a boundless ocean, does it seem 
possible that a rational creature can be content merely to provide 
himself with the pleasures, comforts, and conveniencies of time; 
and, satisfied with these alone never suffer the affairs of that eternity 
to engage his thoughts or conversation ? 

‘* Bat I cannot believe there is any person existing, who has never 
paused on what his fate may be, when he shall cease to be an inhabi- 
tant of Earth. To every man, however dissatisfied and thoughtless 
the idea of futarity must sometimes occur; and that he should dislike 
dwelling upon it, cai only proceed from a consciousness he has no 
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well-grounded hope of happiness therein. But though this may 
account for his careful avoidance of the subject, it surely proves him 
very unwise, as he must indispensably enter into another state, 
whether the contemplation of it be agreeable or not. 

«* Bat what Jed me to make these remarks, was the frequent obser- 
vation I have made, that people of a different stamp from those to 
whom I have alluded—people, who really are of a reflecting and 
serious turn of mind, who often make religion the subject of their 
private meditations, and who know what it is both to fear and to hope, 
should, with equal pertinacity avoid entering into conversation with 
their friends, on what so highly concerns. their everlasting peace. Is 
it thus they act in their worldly concerns ? 

‘If we are much interested in any particular point we have to carry, 
and on which we conceive our happiness in this life to depend, do we 
not pass much of our time in thinking and planning how we sbould 
proceed, and what we should do towards promoting the grand design 
we have in view ; and not only so, but do we not converse on that 
point with our friends, at least with one or two chosen ones, im whom 
we place confidence ? Do we not consult on the best path to purste, 
and do we not seek their encouragement and assistance in the diffi- 
culties that are likely to obstrnct our progress? How much more, 
then, ought we to use these means, when the thing to be obtained is 
not to be bounded by time, but embraces eternity—that awful, dread- 
fal word, which human nature is incapabie of fully comprehending ° 
Sarely the occasional reference to this subject (which, as every one 1s 
running the same race ; and ought to feel the same anxieties, can 
never be a selfish one), and so far from demanding an excuse, must 
to every reasonable person, appear highly rational and consistent. It 
might also be the cause of exciting some sparks of religion in those 
who have never before felt its sacred influence. 

“Of what we frequently think, we must sometimes speak; and 
again, what we often speak of, must form the subject of our thoughts ; 
so that this habit, whether considered as the cause or effect, must be 
very serviceable, and produce that temper of mind, which must, in 
some measure, influence our conduct. 

‘* Let it not be supposed I am an advocate for introducing religion 
a3 a topic in all companies, and upon all oceasions. Nothing is 


farther from my wish ; for Jam convinced the improper introduction of 


it does infinitely more harm-to the cause, than could be compensated 
by any actual good that might arise; it offends and disgusts, and by 
irritating the mind, often creates a dislike to the subject; or, at any 
rate, renders it. and him who thus abruptly mentions it, ridiculous. 
And, though the fear of ridicule should never prevent our giving our 
opinions when any good is to result from it, yet we should be careful, 
not by any injudicions observations, to draw upon so eacred a subject, 
any irreverent remark. 

** A person, whose good sense and delicacy of mind will almost 
intuitively feel when and where any particular conversation will be 
disagreeable and ill-timed, whether it be on religion, or any thing 
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else ; and I need not say, that however dear and intetesting the subject 
may be to that individual, he will not, to gratify himself, force it on 
the party he is in. 

“All I object to is, that when a few friends are met together, 
who enter with interest iato each others warldly affairs, and who 
have but one hope in common on their spiritual concerns, they should 
so studiously avoid mentioning the subject of greatest importance to 
all; and consider the one thing neecful as the only thing improper to 
be conversed upon. 

‘€ [his is.a great departure from the Christian precept which come 
mands us to counsel and exhort one another. ‘That we prove our- 
selves very ungrateful, is equally apparent; for, if we had received 
from avy fellow-creature one thousandth part of the benefits we have 
received from God, should we not think ourselves bound, on all occa- 
sions, to acknowledge his goodness, and to speak of it with the 
warmest praise? And yet we fear to name Him who called us out of 
nothing, who indued us with a mortal spirit, who has given us hopes 
of unutterable happiness through the merits of a Redeemer! We 
hesitate publicly to acknowledge Him, who is daily crowning us with 
blessings; who, in adversity, dries our tears; and who, when all 
our other friends desert us, ‘‘is our rock, and strong Tower of 
Defence !" Whoever has known what it is to be plunged in grief and 
despair ; to see nothing but clouds and darkness around him—and 
has then felt a ray of enlivening hope from heaven, as powerfui and 
bright as that which succeeded the Almighty fiat, ‘‘ Let there be 
light !"—let him exclaim, with heartfelt rapture, ‘* But as for me I 


5 
willpraise thy wondrous goodness, and tcl! of all thy marvellous acts.” 


The following petition of the pronouns is suspected to have 
been occasioned by the dread excited by a custom introduced 
by an Ex-Chancellor, previous to his elevation to that dignity. 
The readers of this review will recollect the dread excited on 
the minds of its conductors, immediately after its establish- 
ment, by the usurpation of the self-important pronoun I, and 
this dread appears to have pervaded the author of the Port- 
folio. We confess we partake ef it ourselves, though it has been 
suggested to us, that a formidable rival has lately sprung up in 
the person of great A. However this may be, we cannot refrain 
from contributing our efforts to promote the circulation of the 
humble petition of the pronouns. 


‘© To the Editor. 


“* Most estTegmep Sir, 
“* We, the undersigned, having long laboured under a grievance of 
no small magnitude, have at length determined to make it known to 
you, in the hope of obtaining you for our champion, and through 
your kind interference of having our wrongs redressed 
“* Our cause of complaint, Mr. Editor, is against our brother I, 
who has gradually been usurping such dominion’ over the rest of the 
fraternity, that we begin to apprehend our final extinction 
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** We have long marked this growing evil, and would have noticed 
it earlier, but were apprehensive it might appear to be dictated by 
jealousy, a suspicion which we are so far from meriting, that we think 
that some credit is due for the forbearance we have exercised. 

‘* As long as our siid brother, could have contented himself with 
the rights of senior 'ty, and with being brought into all societies at 
Jeast ten times more frequently than any of us, we should have re- 
mained silent. But not satisfied with being the first person, be must 
be the only one, or, if he still permits us to exist, he dogmatically 
maintains that he is the only person-of any conseq: ence. 

** Do, Sir, in your great humanity, be pleased to inform him, 
without loss of time, of the grievous injustice and inhumanity of 
which he is guilty, in raising himself to such a pinnacle, by the 
annihilation of his brethren. Surely this may be deemed man- 
slaughter. 

** ‘We hope that we do not trespass too much on your patience 
but we are not a little apprehensive, that, ere long, we shall be 
banished from the monarch’s throne, to make room for this ambi- 
tious I. | 

“* Pray, Sir, compassionate our distress, and prevent so fatal a 
sentence from going forth against us. 

‘¢ The terms of accommodation which we would propose would 
be cither the total banishment of the usurper for one thousand years 
from the date of this, or his degradation to the bottom of the list for 
double that time, with a royal edict to render him for ever unfit for 
his majesty's service, 

** We have hitherto stated our case, Sir, only with a reference to 
our own misery ; but as we understand (though we do live so much 
out of good company) that every one is more or less interested in 

roportion as he is more or less implicated in any subject, we would 

umbly direct your attention to the consideration, that not only we, 
but every body, will be involved inthe unmerited oblivion to which, 
thou, he, she, you, and they, are likely to be consigned. 
' “ We hope much from this statement of our case, and spbscribe 
ourselyes, in the anxious expectation of your support, 
‘ © SP; 

** Your most devoted servants, 
“© And attached friends, 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

The essays in the second volume of this “ Port-folio” are 
not less interesting than those which we have already noticed, 
either as to matter or manner. One, of the most general 
interest, on the subject of marriage, will scarcely, we think, 


fail to meet the approbation of our readers, 


** There is scarcely any thing which so much excites my astonish- 
ment as hasty marriages, entered into without any previous reflection, 
or the parties having hada sufficient knowledge of each other, to 
allow of the faintest pros ect of happiness. Where two people of 
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different principles, tastes, and inclinations, are united, what but 
wretchedness can ensue? And yet we must allow it is only what they 
richly deserve, when they do not take the time or the trouble to inves- 
tigate each others character ; but captivated by the charms of beauty, 
or the equally powerful ones of interest, run headlong into the ma- 
trimonial noose ; when it is too Jate, and the yoke begins to sit heavy, 
they are left to the agreeable contemplation, that the partner, whom 
they have selected, is the one least calculated to run with them the 
allotted race. 

‘* If people cannot discriminate in time to prevent their unhappi- 
ness, it were to be wished they could always remain in their error; 
but this unfortunately is rarely the case, and, in the intimacy of the 
marriage state, not only all the faults must necessarily come to light, 
but from their approximation they are so magnified, that what is 
merely to indifferent people unpleasing, becomes then disgusting 
and intolerable. 

“ T grant that even upon long acquaintance, and minute investiga- 
tion, it is possible for people sometimes to be mistaken. A very 
artful person might so well play his or her part, as to deceive even the 
most penetrating, especially if ofan upright and guileless heart, because 
innocence is slow to suspect, but still mature reflection, and a minute 
study of the character, are indispensably necessary as the only chance 
of avoiding such a misfortune; and usually speaking, these means 
are successful. It is equally absurd for people to say they will never 
marry until they meet with an object possessing every perfection they 
can name ; for, as faultless merit is not here to be met with, the search 
must be vain. Besides, conscious as every person must feel of great 
faults in themseives, by what right can they expect a being of angelic 
nature to be framed on purpose for them, and in what respect can 
they imagine themselves deserving of a blessing above what their fel- 
low creatures have ever attained ? 

* However, it is very proper to study our own dispositions, and 
learn what are those qualities indispensable in the person with whom 
we propose to pass the whole of our lives; and it is a duty we owe to 
ourselves to seck those only as partners, whose general habits and way 
of thinking accord with our own, Such marriages only give lasting 
happiness, and prevent the keen disappointments that otherwise 
ensue. 

‘* Let it not be supposed that I disapprove of love matches. So 
far from it, I would have none others ;—ut it must be love mingled 
with esteem and high approbatien, the result of judgment, and not of 
a flame kindled by iancy, which, wanting the proper fuel, is easily 
extinguished. 

** Matches of interest are highly objectionable, and when per- 
suaded of the real motive, no sorrow they entail can excite in me any 
compassion. That they produce happiness, or even the expected 
advantage, is I believe very rare: but that wretchedness is frequently 
the result, my readers must daily sce ‘oo many instances of, to need 
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any assurances of mine ; however, I shall give them a fact by way o¢ 
additional confirmation. 

«« Leonard was a young man of a very ancient and respectable, 
though untitled family ; and on the death of his father, came into pos- 
session of a moderate estate He soon after became attached to a 
lovely and amiable young neighbour, cescended from a family quite 
equal to his own, but as there were many children, her fortune was 
very inconsiderable. 

‘© Leonard long struggled between his affection for her and his love 
of interest, bat the latter was at last triumphant, and afier his atten- 
tions had been for some time so pointed ‘as to sanction the general 
belief that a marriage was to be the consequence, he suddenly quitted 
the lady without any explanation, and took a journey of some distance. 
He was handsome in his person, elegant and agreeable in his manners, 
and the frequent admonitions of his late parents to look out fora large 
fortune, as ayoung man of his merit and attractions might marry 
whom he pleased, aided by his own flattering suggestions, not only 
inspired him with a resolution to give up the woman he loved, and 
whose worth he had known from her childhood, but very shortly to 
conquer his attachment. It was then that he met accidently at a ball 
with Theodora S-——— neither remarkable for sense, beauty, nor 
accomplishments, nor indeed any thing else that could interest the 
heart of man, but these absent charms instantaneously appeared when 
a friend whispered him that Miss S, had 40,000/.! He requested an 
immediate introduction, and before he had finished two dances, his 
plan of operation was begun, and he had determined the rich hei- 
ress should be his bride ; for, according to his own opinion, to ask and 
to have were one and the same thing. The next day they met at din- 
ner at the house of a mutual friend; he became very assiduousin his atten- 
tions, and in the course of three or four days, was received as av acknow- 
ledged lover. The lady, who until then had been much immured, 
charmed by the devotion of so eleganta man, very shortly after presen:- 
ed him with her band, but by the jealous care of her guardians, her 
fortune was settled entirely upon herself and her future children. 

‘** The honey moon was scarcely ovet before Leonard repented his 
rash and unadvised step ; for every day discovered dispositions in The- 
odora, ill calculated for the marriage state, where the maxim of ‘ to 
bear and forbear’ is so hourly called into practice. Her temper was 
capricious and violent to an immoderate degree, and even when in 
good humour her society for any length of time was insupportable to 
a well-informed person, her mind being perfectly vacant and unculti- 
vated. 

“* Leonard, who was really sensible, and had received a most excele 
lent education, was more aware of this than many men would haye 
been, and of course suffered greater mortification. 

** At the end of a twelve month he was quite an altered being ; his 
vivacity was lost, his manners grown sullen and morose, and, wretched 
at home, nothing elsewhere seemed togive him pleasure. His discontent 
seems every year to increase and is augmented by the disappointment 
of having no children ; as in common with all those who haye an old 
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. and respectable name to boast, he is anxious to transmit it to posterity, 


and he looks with secret envy and uneasiness on those who have a 
young and blooming family rising around them, I used occasionally 
to dine at his house, but to see him so completely under subjection to 
the imperious and high-spirited Theodora, and so sullen and gloomy 
himself, is so melancholy, that I have now quite given up visiting 
them, not having sufficient respect and esteem far his character to 


choose to pass an uncomfortable day for his sake. 


‘* T understand the former object of his affection retains so much 
more for him than he deserves, that she has refused several very good 


offers, and is yet single. 


‘© Such a proof of constancy and regard it may be supposed does 
not make an ill-natured and unaffectionate wife appear to greater 
advantage, and all reflections on this subject but tend to increase the 
unawailing regrets that consume him. But is the fate of Leonard to 
be deplored because he merely found that which he sought? He de- 
sired a large fortune, to other circumstances he was indifferent; and 
has he any reason to complain, because sense and sweet temper were 
not afterwards put into the scale, though they were unimportant 
objects at the time of making his decision? Assuredly not, and what- 
ever his sufferings may be, he can never claim the soothing pity or 


consolation of men of sensé and reflection. 


“ Another married pair of my acquaintance, who are truly unhappy 
both in their want of affection to each other, their straitened circum- 
stances, and uncongenial minds, have as little claim to commiseration. 
The gentleman paid his addresses to the lady, because he heard she had 
a large fortune, but forbore entering upon the subject with her, lest it 
should bring on an enquiry concerning the state of his own finances, 
which his extravagance bad greatly reduced ; while she equally poor, 
but equally deceived as to his property (which the world supposed large) 
from the same motive declined making the proper investigation ; 
and thus mutually deceiving and deceived they were joined in the 
bands of Hymen, and then discovered they had nothing to live upon 


but regret and useless recrimination.”’ 


Of all marriages, those constructed on a trading principle 


are unquestionably the worst, and best calculate 


to entail 


misery on the parties. The following impromptu will explain 


our thoughts on the subject. 


THE CONTRAST. 
Interest vile subduing love 
The trade-fraught, sordid, mind will prove ; 

But love subduing interest shows 
The noble mind with virtue glows, 


We now turn from marriage to dress, and though the eye 


of ladies pockets be not quite so interesting, as their qualifica- 
tons for the holy state of matrimony, and for the important 
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duties of wife, and mother, still is it a subject of more impor- 
tance than the female world in general is disposed to admit. 
The practice of dismissing so useful an appendage of female 
dress, as pockets, originated in that seat of vanity and vice, 
Paris, where every thing is made subservient to sensual grati- 
fications. A Grecian dress was, of course, deemed incompa- 


‘tible with European pockets, and the resolution to display the 


shape and form of the person to the best advantage—natural 
enough in a country where every woman holds herself up to the 
best bidder—was allowed to supersede every consideration of 
decency and usefulness, and sentence of exclusion was, there- 
fore, passed on pockets. ‘The women of England, qualitied as 
‘they are to set the fashions in every thing worthy of imitation, 
have, ’tis with grief we admit the fact, degraded themselves by 
becoming the wretched servile imitators of every thing objec- 
tionable, imported from France. 

Hence pockets were immediately dismissed from their ward- 
robes ; and they now pace the streets of London with a little 
bag in their hands, like female tailors hawking about their 

atterns to their customers, merely that they may look slim, 
and sylph-like about their lower extremities. It is impossible 
not to impute this vile practice toa passion which, it were 
much to be wished, for the happiness of the world, were wholly 
excluded from the female’ bosom—personal vanity—a low, 
vulgar, desire, to attract the notice of the men by an advan- 
tageous exhibition of their persons! They are, however, as 
much deceived in their object, as they are disgraced by the 
practice, for instead of attracting admiration, by their charms, 
they excite only disgust by their affectation. No man of sense 
and reflection can consider their conduct, in this instance, for 
a moment, without tracing it to a polluted source, the encou- 
ragement of which would effectually convince him 6f their 
disqualification for the interesting offices of wife and parent ? 
Hence it is, too, that example has the greatest influence, and 
the most pernicious effects. The practice has descended, with 
other female vanities, to their servants ; and we recently wit- 
nessed the instance of a servant, who had received a gratuity 
of five pounds for good conduct, from a public institution, 
which she put into her glove, being too fashionable to wear 
pockets, and, by that means, lost the notes before she reached 
home. Here she was properly punished for her vanity ; but 
what punishment do they deserve who set her such an example! 
The ladies, too, if not swayed by considérations of decorum, 
shouli! recollect that the custom of carrying bags in their hatids, 
as substitates for pockets, has been the occasion of many 
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violations of the law; for several persons, unable to resist the 
temptation to dishonesty thus held out to them, have*been tried 
and convicted fer stealing these bags in the streets ; and jit 
can, we think, be no very comfortable reflection for a female, 
that any fellow-creature should have lost his life, or his liberty, 
and have involved his family in misery and ruin, through the 
idle gratification of her own vanity. Often have judges 
severely reproved tradesmen for exhibiting their goods at the 
outside of their doors, on the ground that they offer a tempta- 
tion to dishonesty too strong for resistance ; and we have been 
much astonished that they have not given a still stronger 
reproof to those women who hold out a still stronger tempta- 
tion, and with aninfinitely worse motive. The one is actu ited 
by a laudable desire to sell his goods ; and the other by a scan- 
dalous wish to exhibit her person. 

Now that we are on the subject of female manners, wé can- 
not but avail ourselves of the opportunity to express, at once, 
our surprise ard our reprobation, of the very indecorous con- 
duct of our females, during the late visit of several illustrious 
foreigners to the British Metropolis. How they could so far 
subdue that natural modesty and reserve, which form at once 
the characteristic and the ornament of the women of Britain, 
as voluntarily to thrust out their hands, unasked, to men and 
to strangers, we confess ourselves unable to conceive. So 
oppressed was Prixct Siucner by this rude civility, that he 
declared he suffered more from it, than from the fatigue of all 
the campaigns in which he had fought. At the last feast given 
at Guildhall, the conduct of the women was still more inde- 
cent; if we are not much misinformed, when they descended 
from the gallery, and, with an effroutery which resisted all the 
suggestions of delicacy, and all the admonitions of modesty, 
marched round the table at which were seated some members 
of the royal family, aad other persons of high distinction ; 
some of them actually seized, by force, the hand of the duke 
of Kent, which his royal highness, naturally disgusted at such 
a gross breach of female decency, had thrust into his bosom ! 
Let these vuin, weak, and unprincipled women recollect, that 
the first violation of delicacy in a female, too often leads to the 
destruction of her virtue ; that liberties thus taken by women, 
will be construed into a justifieation of still grosser liberties 
taken by men; and that if they have any regard for the charac- 
ter of their sex, or for the purity of their daughters, they will 
Femember this admopition, and never again extort and justify 
such an observation, as is said to have fallen from the emperor 
of Russia—that he had heard much of the modesty of English 
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women, but that he had not found them so modest as he had 
been led to expect he should. A severer reproach could 
scarcely have been pronounced. 

With these preliminary remarks, we shall introduce our 
author’s essay on pockets, with which we shall conclude our 
account of a work, which may be read with equal pleasure and 
advantage, by all classes of society. 


** To the Editor. 


*€ Srr,---I was born so far back as the middle of the last century, 
to which, and the strict. notions then in vogue, may be imputed the 
annoyance which some of the modern manners and customs occasion 
me. I once associated with the great and the gay ; but a series of 
severe trial weaned me from the world in which I shone, and led me 
to seek in retirement that tranquillity which I had vainly endeavoured 
to obtain in the busy scenes of life. But thoughI renounce the 
world myself, I still possess some few friends in it, from whom I re- 
ceive tidings of the principal changes which take place. Not long 
since one of these informed me her danghter was going to pay a visit 
at no great distance from my neighbourhood, and would be happy if 
I would allow her to wait upon me. 

** 1 was delighted at the idea of seeing the child of a friend whom 
I had not met for so many years ; and begged, if the idea of my 
perfect solitude and the society of an old woman did not appal her, 
that she would spend a few days with me. 

«* She came ; aud I found her possessed of a very elegant figure,. 
on which, however, I thought she seemed to bestow too much atten- 
tion. 

‘¢ She entered the room with her handkerchief in her hand, which 
at first gave me the notion that she was a person of sensibility, and 
felt overcome at a personal introduction to one with whose sorrows 
she had been familiar; but, as no tears, and particular emotion sup- 

rted this idea, it was soon relinquished. 

«* When I attended her to her room, she suddenly found that she 
had left the key of her trunk at the place from which she came. The 
distance was too great to make it worth the trouble of sending for it, 
especially as her stay with me was tobe short. I was, however, soon 
able to remedy this evil, and left her to her toilet. 

‘«* But she was doomed to other inconveniences --- the driver, 
after resting bis horses, came to be paid. Isabella went up stairs for 
her purse, which she discovered had shared the fate of her key. I of 
course supplied her wants ; not without mentally charging her with 
being remarkably careless and untidy. Nor was [ tempted to think 
differently, when in the evening, on sitting down to work, Isabella 
produced a very delicate piece of muslin she was working, which re- 
quired several sorts of cotton, and these I found she had omitted to 
bring, as also needles, scissars, and thimble. 

«* My ability to supply her with the latter implements was of no 
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avail, since I had not the cottons ; and I flattered myself, that the loss 
of so much time in a piece of work which she had set her heart on 
wearing on an early day, would-teach her a useful lesson. I asked my 
young friend how she came to forget two such essential things as her 
key and purse ; adding ‘‘ I feel myself only too much inclined to put 
every thing I see lying about into my pocket.’ 

«< € Pocket, Madam!’ exclaimed Isabella, with a look of amaze- 
ment, ‘ and do you really wear a pocket ?' 

«* « Not only one, my dear, but two besides that in which I carry 
my watch.’ 

“« Her lower lip involuntarily fell at the assurance, andI felt 
something like astonishment take possession of my countenance, on 
seeing it so strongly depicted on her’s, inquired the cause, and she 
recovered herself safficiently to tell me, that nobody wore pockets 
now. 

« € Nobody,’ 1 repeated, ‘ surely that must be a hyperbolical ex- 
pression: and yet I forget ; I have Jeft the world long enough for 
those things, which were in my day unknown, to ‘be universally the 
mode of the present. But, my dear, explain to me what you mean 
by this word.’ 

‘« ©] mean, madam, that nobody of any fashion in town wear 
pockets, itisso very ungraceful to be stuffed out with a quantity of 
clothes, The present mode is certainly the most captivating, simple, 
and natural, that has been seen ;’ casting a look at herself in the 
glass, ‘ and I am sureI would not have it destroyed, by wearing 
pockets, for the world.’ 

“« « Tf your dress, my dear Isabella, is according to the fashion, I 
am willing to concede that it does approach very, I will say too near to 
nature, and therefore may be called simple and natural ; but it may 
be questioned, whether it be perfectly consistent with the rules of 
female modesty, to approach as near toa state of nature. as_ possible ; 
and if itcan be proved, that beauty consists in fitness and propriety, 
the charm of captivation which you apply to it is certainly unsuit- 
able. But perhaps the notions of virtue, modesty, and beauty, have 
undergone as great a change as the dress since I bade adieu tothe world ; 
if sol have an additional motive for rejoicing in my retirement. In 
point.of grace and dignity, however, I am disposed to think drapery 
is of great utility; it is considered so in statuary and painting; and 
all artists (those judges of beauty) would condemn the deficiency of 
it in nature, as much as in art, But morality, my young friend, 
ought to speak more effectually than taste; here both agree; but 
where they are at issue, there cannot be a doubt which should be 
obeyed.” 

**« But, dear madam, we do not reason thus inthe world; other- 
Wise we should leave undone one half that wé do.’ 

‘* At this we both smiled. 

“* We think a fashion pretty, and adopt it; or often we follow 
the fashion without admiring it, or considering whether it suits our 
complexions or figures : I suppose it has always been so; and I can- 
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not seé that our fashions; and notions of beauty, are at all more ri- 
diculous than those of our ancestors, I should say much less 50.’ 

** € Tam willing to adnvit, that the modern style of dress’ is mach: 
prettier, and in some respects more convenient, than thut adopted 
in. my younger days; but'you will surely allow, that’ our substantial 
clothing and covered persous were more’ descent than 'the' flimsy 
garb, and exposed forms of the present day.’ 

** ¢ But the point trom which we first set out, was pockets. Now 
I donot remember, that uniting all the periods of a long life; I was 
ever put tothe inconvenience you have experienced in one day’; 
aud: why? because I was provided with those, I will say, necessary 
appendages'to’a female, But do, my love, tell me, what is’ the 
substitutes permitted to these fashionables ?* 

‘* ¢ Little work-bags; madam, called ridicules, were first used.’ 

‘* * Ridiculous enough, and did they contain every thing ?’ 

“ * Yeu.’ 

‘*<« Well, that might do for the house, but were they used in 
walking or driving out ?’ 

“**Oh! yes ; they were carried on the hand, and had a very smart 
appearance.’ 

«I think it must have had a very singular effect, to see all the 
ladies taking their work-bags about with them, as if unwilling to 
lose a moment's time. But 1 now understand what an old neighbour 
of mine (who, like myself, had been Jong secluded from the world) 
meant, when, on his return from town, be said, it was delightful 
to see so much virtue in the London ladies ; for be always considered 
industry the sign and attendant of virtue, and he had observed, that 
almost every woman he met was carrying that implement of nota- 
bility, I, who was as ignorant as himself of the prevailing fashion, 
rejoiced at the tidings. Atthis mistake we both laughed heartily. 
‘ Bat what,’ resumed 1, ‘ has secceeded the well-named ridi- 
cule ?” 

“«*« Qh! a much prettier and more rural fashion—sweet little straw 
baskets, which have the prettiest etfect imaginable.’ 

‘* «How very appropriate, how delightfully consistent they must 
be ! Cottage work-baskets in the streets of London! Ha ! ha!’ 

‘* « As for consisiency, dear madam, J did not presume to intimate 
that we possessthat. No, I must say, we fashionables do not think 
of it, but Iam sure, were you to see them used, you would admire 
our little baskets. I unfortunately left mine at B——.’ 

*** And do you really think them equivalent for my beloved 
pockets ? 

‘«* We consider them go.’ 

“ € And do you never find you want a bag up stairs, while your 
pocket basket isin another apartment, or that you haye sometimes 
left it on your dressing table when you are too far from hometo have 
it im your power to return ?’ 

«« Yes, these things happen frequently." 
‘**Then bow much better would it be, to resume the good old 
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fashion of pockets, which, without trouble, attend you every where, 
and afford so many more conveniences than any other contrivance ! 
] bave not named half the disadvantages attending the new system.’ 

«** You leave your money about, and thus expose your, servants to 
temptation, you forfeit the confidence of your friends, by leaving 
their letters open to the curiosity of the vulgar; and, as for mothers, 
I cannot imagine how they contrive—for, when I had the happivess 
to be one, | found my pockets were my children’s great resource. 
Pencils, papers, scissars, and a variety of things to please them, 
were there to be found, and I should have felt myself wanting in the 
desire toamuse them, had I discarded the repository. Had you, dear 
Isabella, possessed a pocket, you would not have left either your purse 
or your key behind you ; and would probably have been spared the 
mortification caused by having omitted to bring your working mate- 
rials.’ 

«* * You have almost made aconvert of me, dear madam ; bnt—* 4 

«*« But what, my dear? You think you will not look so elegant— 
is it notso? Be assured, there is in utility a charm, for the loss of 
which the greatest excellence cannot compensate in the estimation of 
the wise ; and what avails the jadgment of fools ?' 

«Well, 1 will have a pair ot pockets: I am determined’; how my 
mamma and sisters will stare !' 

“«* Your openness to conviction delights me, my dear gitl” Make 
the trial, with the determination to adopt finally, that which, proves 
to be the most convenient, and I know which will be the fashion 
with you.’ 

“ Tsabella adhered to her resolution, and adopted the ancient cus- 
tom immediately ; supporting, both by he? example and influence, 
the cause of genuine pockets. 

** Trusting this little sketch of the facility with which a lady may 
be convinced by reasonable arguments, may not be without effect, 1 
contmunicate it to you, 

“¢ Sir, 
** And beg you believe me, 
‘* Your most obedient servant, 


‘“* DEBORAH \DIMITY.” 
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Poems on several occasions :,. consisting of Sonnets, Miscellaneous 
Pieces, Prologues, and. Epilogues,, Tales and, Imitations, &¢. 


Crown Svo, Pp, 342.68. Murray, Londou; and Constable, 
Edinburgh. ! 


THEsE poems are the productions ofa gentleman.long known 
in the poetical and literary. world, and, not. less distinguished 
for his talents, than for,the: amiableness.of his disposition, the 
Suavity of his mannersyand the goodness of his heart. Th: y 
are dedicated to Mr. Charles Long, and most appropriately so, 
since the patron possesses all'the amiable qualities which dis- 
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tinguish the bard, and those sound principles of policy by whicl: 
all the writings of Mr.‘ ‘aylor (the author of this volume) are 
characterized. From such a miscellaneous production we can 
extract only a few specimens, and must content ourselves with 
the simple remark, that all the pieces which it contains are 
illustrative of the qualities which a regard for truth, and 
a respect for merit, have induced us to ascribe to the 
author. 

The first specimen which we propose to extract are lines 
written on the memorable conversion of Pope’s beautiful 
pleasure grounds at Twickenham into a kitchen garden, by the 
daughter of the late Lord Howe, widow of Mr. Curzen, the 
member of Leicestershire, and now Baroness Howe, in her 
own right. This lady affected to rise superior to all the 
censures, and to all the sarcasms- which her conduct on this 
occasion extorted from the various admirers of the English 
bard; she cut out from the periodical publications of the day 
whatever had been written on the subject, and pasted the 
paragraphs and poems as a screen, which she exhibited, with 
great ostentation, to all her visitors. It is a doubt with us 
whether this originated in greatness or in littleness of mind ; in 


. the consciousness of honourable independence, or in an affect- 


ed superiority to public censure. That the lady had a right 
to dispose of her own property as she thought proper nobody 
ever attempted to a ; but that in disposing of it, in the 
manner stated, she displayed not only a contempt for poetical 
genius, of the first order, but a disregard to the opinion of the 
world, which neither her rank, her fortune, nor her personal 
merit, entitled her to display, will, we suspect, be admitted 
without much dispute. She became, then, by oo conduct, 
a fair object of poetical censure. 


** Oh! then, to taste, and nobler feelings, dead, 
Whose ruthless hand this vulgar ruin spread, 

Where Pors’s chaste fancy deck’d the classic ground, 
In her Jov’d haunt the British muse to wound ; 
In the Jov'd haunt the muse herself had rear’d, 
By Genius, NATURE, and by TIME, endeared. 
Ne’er can that muse her deep regret proclaim, * 
But brands the havock with eternal shame. 
Thus he of yore, ambitious, wild, and vain, 
Destroyed, at Ephesus, the sacred fane ! 

Yet ‘twas the love of fame beguiled Ais mind, 
And some excuse in human pride we find ; 
Fame that impels the heart to bold surprize ; 
Fame that ensnares the yirtuous and the wise ; 
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But thou, unknown, and reckless ofa name, 
Deaf to the madd’ning voice of Syren fame, 
Though, guilt that nothing palliates, couldst deface 
What GENIUS, NATURE, TIME, were proud to trace "" 


“The following lines were written on some verses composed 
by Mr. Sheridan, at the desire of his wife, on the death of 
Colonel Buller; and we extract them because they contain an 
wholesome admonition to the author of the School for Scandal, 
on his attachment to revolutionary France and her detestable 
principles. 

‘¢ As hisown Laura's fond regrets require, 

Lo! genius wakes the long-neglected lyre. 

And say, what subject will his muse attend— 

A hero lost, his Laura's early friend. 

Vain thought ! that muse, inflam’d by party rage, 
With party spleen pollutes the tunefal page, 

And rashly vilifies a righteous cause, 

From Britain wrung ; in justice to her laws, 
Wrung by a race to human feelings dead, 

And whom th’ indignant virtues weeping fled ; 
A race who scatter o’er the world dismay,” ~ 
And blot, with foulest deed, the face of day ; 
Deeds that, alag! involve such direful woe 

As mournful history will blush to shew. 

See, too, that muse defame a patriot band, 
Whose timely wisdom sav'd this happy land, 
And, while mad error wakes the world around, 
On truth’s sure basis shall its safety found. 

Can she, can Laura, in whose features beam 
Youth's generous glow, approve the hideous theme, 
And with those eyes, where softest graces dwell, 
Smile on the eulogy of France—or Hell ? 

Recal, deluded bard, th’ injurious lay, 

A purer homage to thy Laura pay, 

No more with factious spleen disgrace thy pow'rs, 
Nor mingle thorns with thy Parnassian flow'rs, 
But place, her empire o'er thy heart to prove, 

The wreath of friendship onthe shrine of love.” 


The advice is good, and may, possibly, at this time, be follow- 
ed, for the attachment of the Prince Recent to the House 
of Bourzon may recall this deluded patriot to his senses. We 
transcribe with pleasure the following lines written under 4 
portrait of Mr. Prrr, 


‘* Ah! could the artist who so well design’d 
The mortal form of Britain's firmest friend, 
Pourtray with equal skill his noble mind, 
The best and wisest might behold and mend. 
No. 194, Vol. 47, July, 1814. F 
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‘¢ For all that lib’ral nature could bestow 
She gave, that mind to clevate and grace, 
As if by one unrivali'd woik toshew 
A bright example to the human race.” 


As connected with this subject—for light and darkness are 
really connected by closely following each other, and as faction 
and loyalty are connected in the way of rivalship, we extract 
these iew lines on Mr. Fox’s historical fragment, published by 
the indiscreet zeal of his nephew Lord Holiand. 


‘* The work that fime told us would please in all quarters, 
May aptly be styl’d Fox's new book of Martyrs ; 

And, whate’et may be said by republican pleaders, 

The Martyrs, alas ! are the beyers and readers,” 


We now come to an effusion of a different kind, in which 
humour is the prominent feature. It is a neat paredy on various 
popular lines, entitled “ My Father,” — ‘© My Mother’—‘* My 
Granny,” all of which have had their day. But as so many 
kindred personages had been celebrated by the bard of the age, 
Mr. ‘Taylor thought it hard that a personage, who has a larger 
family than any of them, and whose doors are thrown open to 
receive all comers, with a degree of hospitality which cannot 
be too loudly commended, should be suffered to remain without 
his wreath of bays ; he therefore cgmiposed, 


= “ My Unc re.” 


‘€ Who dwells at yonder three bjue balls, 
Where poverty so often calls, 
To place ber reliques in his walls? 

My Uncle. 
**€ Who cheers the heart with © Money Lenr,’ 
When Friends are cold, and all is spent, 
Receiving only cent. per cent. ? 

My Uncle. 
‘* Who cares not what distress may bring, 
If stol’n from Beggar or from King, 
And, like the sea, takes every thing ? 


My Uncle. 
** Who, wiser than each sage of yore, 
Who Alchymy would fain explore, 
Can make whate'er he touches ore ? 
My Uncle. 


“ Who, when detection threatens Jaw, 
, The secret stores will open draw, 
That fuiure rogues may stand m awe? 


My Uncle. 
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‘* Bought wisdom is the best, ’tis clear, 
And since ‘tis better, as more dear, 
We, for high usance, should revere 

My Uncle. 
** And though to make the heedless wise, 
He cheats in all he sells or buys, 
To work a moral purpose tries 

_ My Uncle. 

«* Who, when our friends are quite withdrawn, 
And Hypocrites no longer fawn, 
Takes all but honour into pawn ? 

My Uncle. 
« Then let us end the silly pother 
About my Granny, Fatuer, Moruer, 
What kins’ more prompt than any other ? 


My Uncie. 

The prologues and epilogues, which the good-natured muse 
of Mr. Taylor has supplied for his numerous friends, with a 
bounty which cannot be too highly praised, occupy a consi- 
derable portion of this volume. ‘These are followed. by the 
humourous, and well-known, Tales of Monsieur Tonson,” 
and “ Frank Hayman.” And some odes, and lighter pieces, 
close the whole. With one of the former, an imitation of the 
~ fifth ode of the fourth book of Horace. We shall close our 
extracts from a collection which cannot fail to amuse and to 


interest all readers who think good principles a recommenda- 
tion to good poetry. 


Written during the retirement of Mr. Pitt from office. 
** Aporn'p by Heav'n’s peculiar grace, 
‘The pride of Cuatuam’s honour'd race, 
Oh! take again command ; 
On thee the nation turns its eye, 
For none thy absence can supply ; 
Return to guard the land.” 





** Return, oh! Albion's purest light, 

Like spring enliv’ning, active, bright, 
Nor let thy country pine ; 

Her loyal sons will soon be gay, 

No low’ring storms will darken day, 
But Sou unclouded shine. 


——ee ee 


‘* As a fond mother pours her cries, 
In hopes to move the pitying skies, 
Her darling son away ; 
Stopp'd by the deep CarPaTHIAN main, 
While adverse winds the bark detain 
In some far distant bay.” 
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‘© With anxious eyes she views the shore, 

And prays that Heav'n will waft him o'er, 
From perils of the sea ; 

Britons for bim thus eager wait 

Whose wisdom shou!d preserve the state, 
Thus Pity they wish for thee.” 


“* Plenty would yield her various store, 
Triumphant navies guard our shore, 
. And faction fly the place ; 
Domestic feuds would soon subside, 
Aad Britain still with loyal pride 
Boast her own native race.” 


“ We then should laugh at threat’ning Gaur, 
Her vassals, Hottanpo, Russta, all 
Who dar’d invade our soil ; 
Culture would cheerfully com: ine 
The widow'd elm, and rovii.g vine, 
And blessings crowa our toil.” 


* We rank thee with our noblest line, 

To thee we quaff the gen’rous wine, 
And raise 4 voti-e strain: 

Thus 1p the morn, wi li temper'd zeal, 

And thus tn jovial hours we teel 
When Sol's beneath the main.” 
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The Constitution in Church and stete 3 a Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Great Brickhill, on the (3th of January, 
ASIA, being the day appornted by the Prince Regent for a 
General Thanksgiving. By the Rev. Lathan: Wainewright, 
A.M. F.A.S. of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and Rec- 
tor of Great Brickhill, in the county of Buckingham, 8vo. 
Pp. 27. Hatchard, 1814. 

Tue revereud author of this impressive and able discourse, 

after imputing to Providence the happy termination of a just 

and glorious war, proceeds to account for our ability to support 
the unavoidable bardexs which it produced, and to bear up 
against the pressure which bose so heavily upon us, for a lon 
series of years, to the excelience of our constitution. This 
naturally leads him: to shew to his hearers, is what that excel- 
leace consists; and he begins with the tollowing just picture 
of the ecclesiastical vart of the constitution, which, as our 
readers will see, contains many judicious reflections. 


“* Under the first of these divisions are necessarily comprised all our 
religious blessings. ‘The religion of Christ, indeed, has now been 
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established in this island more than twelve hundred years ;* and, 
happily for the cause of humanity, there is -but one country in this 
quarter of the globe where its banners are no longer erected, and its 
glad tidings are preached in vain,t Butjgreat as are the benefits of 





RT 


* «* According to theauthority of the best chronologists, amongst 
whom Lenglet du Fresnoy may be esteemed one of the most accurate, 
it appears that St. Augustin, accompanied by forty Benedictine monks, 
caine iuto Buglaod as missionaries, to promyigate the Christian faith, 
in the sear 5Q0. Whether Christianity was ever preached amongst 
the Siions, and whether itevery made any progress in opposition to 
Dion, aie questions which will now scarcely gain admission into 
the cataiogue of historic doubis. But we know that trom the time 
whea St. Angustin commenced the office entrusted to bim by Pope 
Gregory Ll. the Coristian religion daily extended its influence, till it 
at length became established throughout every part of the Saxon 
heptarcliy 


t ‘‘ Iv is greatly to be feared, that as long as that once renowned and 
classic por icon of Burope, pow occupied by the Turkish government, 
shal rewain subject to the same debasing and despotic sway, the 
reiivion of Mahoret will constitute the established faith, So artfully 
is it adapted to the dispositions and passions of the warmer climates, 
that it must uecessarily possess a strong ho!d on the minds of its ad- 
herents, till they are really convinced of its being a system of impos- 
ture; but at the sametime so profound and so designedly encouraged 
is the ignorance, which pervades every class of subjects in the Ottoman 
empire, that there appears but little chance that the banners of the 
Cresent will speedily yield to those of the Cross; or that the licentious 
tenets of the Koran will be abandoned for the purer but less captivating 
code instituted in the Gospel.-.- Nothing can be more truly meritorious 
than the zealous exertious of the Missionary Societies, to dissipate the 
evils of polytheism and idolatry, by extending the light of Revelation 
to distant parts of the world ; but it is much to be lamented, that, in 
promoting this purpose, so little regard has been paid,in many instances, 
to the probability of Success. Thus in the vast region of Hindostan, 
notwithstariding the influence of British policy and British manners, 
we have too much reason to apprehen4, that the most vigorous efforts 
of the missionaries will be unable to realize their sanguine expectations 
as long as the distinction of castes, so inseparable from the strict 
religion of Brahma, continues to subsist among the Hindoos, in its 
full force. Some degree of hope, however, has become visible in that 
portion of the East, from the knowledge we have lately obtained of 
the nation of the Sikhs, who inhabit the district lying between the 
Indus and the Jumna, and who have not only successtully opposed the 
original creed, upheld. by the Bramins, but have entirely destroyed 
that grand impediment to the progress of improvement---the division 
of the people into castes. These events may hereafter lead to similar 
revolutions in the rest of India, and to the eventual establishment of 
Christianity on the ruins of its present prevailing superstition.” 
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Christianity in any age, and under almost any form, yet there must 
obviously be a wide difference in the character and efficacy of the 
same religion, whether it exist in a rude or a refined period, whether 
it be professed by a superstitious or an enlightened people. ‘To apply 
this remark tothe actual state of things, whoever is at all acquainted 
with the flagrant absurdities of the Church of Rome, would scarcely 
believe were he not convinced by the fact, that its members avowedly 
derive most of the leading articles of their complex and intolerant 
creed from the mild and unambitious Gospel of the benevolent Jesus. 
So many abstruse and unauthorized dogmas; so many costly and 
ostentatious rites; so many minute distinctions and frivolous obser- 
vances, have, in the course of ages, been accumulated by the Papal 
priesthood, that it is scarcely possible to recognise beneath the super- 
incumbent mass, the unadulterated doctrines’and precepts of Christ 
and his apostles; and, indeed, it almost surpasses comprehension, 
how the gorgeous and elaborate fret-work* of Popery could ever rise 
from the simple and unadorned base of pure Christianity, Irrecon- 
cileable with the principles of reason, and unsupported by revelation, 
as this system of belief mus: doubtless appear, to every unbiassed and 
accurate observer, yet the greater part of the most civilized portion of 
the world is to this hour subject to its sway, and enslaved by its 
yoke. 

‘* This, then, constitutes one of the distinguishing privileges of the 
English nation, that we are emancipated from the despotism of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and possess in all its purity a Protestant 
Church. Such were the wisdom, the sincerity, and the almest unex- 
ampled mocgeration of our first reformers, that, in establishing a new 
form of faith, while they rejected al] that was evidently repugnant 
to the commancs or inconsistent with the Spirit of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, they still retained whatever appeared to be rational in itself, or 
useful in its tendency, though it bad been previously adopted by 
their avowed adversaries. Thus by the united talents of some of 
the greatest, the wisest, and the best men in the kingdom, was gradu- 
ally constructed that admirable establishment—the Church of Eng- 
land; a Church, which in all the essentials of doctrine and discipline, 
is happily exempt from those glaring imperfections too often incident 
to human institutions, and is adapted with consummate judgment, 
to the religious purposes of the various orders of the community com- 
prebended within its pale ; a Church which in addition to the other 
exceliencies of its character, is equally remote from the horrors of 
superstition on the one hand, and the madness of enthusiasm on the 





** * Two of the finest specimens, in this island, of that species of 
the florid style in Gotine architecture, usually denominated tabernacle, 
or fret-work, are to be seen in bishop Alcocke’s chapel, in Ely cathe- 
drai, and the monumental shrineof bishop Fox, in that of Winchester ; 
and I confess, that in viewing these curioug works of human inge- 
nuity, | was forcibly reminded of the unmeaning pomp, and the gaudy 
decoration so glaringly conspicuous in every part of the Papal system.” 
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other. It makes no pretensions tothe power of working miracles, 
similar to the assumption of the Romish Church, on the most trifling 
occasions, nor does it encourage the extravagant notion of a sudden 
illumination of the mind, by the supernatural impulses of the Spirit, 
like the raving fanatic; but by a dignified, acalm, and a manly 
devotion, it tends torectify the conduct and to purify the heart. Its 
fundamental tenets all appeal to the Sacred Scriptures for their autho- 
rity, and utterly disclaim every sanction which is derived from remote 
and unfounded tradition, or from the prerogative of infallibity, . so 
arrogantly and impiously attached tothe vicarial office of the Roman 
Pontiff: and whoever examines its liturgy, must acknowledge 
without hesitation, that while if possesses the warmth of rational piety, 
it is totally free-from that disgusting familiarity, and that coarse and 
unconnected declamation, which characterize the unpremeditated de- 
votions of the great majority of dissenting preachers. 

“ That a Church thus founded on the Bible for its basis, and imitating 
the practice of the apostolic age, should be encountered by namerous 
enemies, might at first view, perhaps, appear extraordinary; but when 
we recollect that such is the perversity of some men, that they will 
frequently depreciate the best institutions, from a mete spirit of oppo- 
sition ; and such the artifice of others,-that they will pursue the same 
conduct for the sole purpose-of acquiring local consequence ; when we 
bear in mind thatthe Gospel itself has shared the same fate, and that 
heresies began to appear so early as in the time of the apostles, we 
shall cease to wonder that various and incongruous sects should have 
arisen, from ignorance in one party,.and rashness in another.* Of 
this, however, there can be no room for doubt or denial, that the 
majority of the more respectable and loyal classes of the community, 
of those who are possessed of the most extensive knowledge, and are 





* «* Among the different classes of sectaties in this kingdom, there 
are many who, like those of the Unitarians and the English Presby- 
terians, are too insignificant, in point of numbers and influence, to 
create any real alarm. The three most numerous sects perhaps now 
existing, are the Independents, the Baptists, and the Methodists; and 
of these bewildered wanderers in the paths of error, it is well known 
that the last (and particularly those denominated the New Methodists) 
have for several years been rapidly increasing. When, however, we 
recollect, that the converts to these enthusiasts, are frequently taken 
from the very dregs of the people, and that they uniformly consist of 
the ignorant and the weak, we may entertain a reasonable hope, that 
the progress of instruction among the poor, will hereafter present an 
effectual check to the growing evils of fanaticism and delusion, 
Whatever degree of vigilance and caution the circumstances of the 
times require, in the friends of the Church, yet we need not feel any 
serious apprehension for the ultimate safety of an establishment, which 
18 not only forcibly recommended by its own intrinsic worth, but is 
supported by so powerful an assemblage of rank and opulence, of 
learning and talents.” 
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gifted with the soundest judgements, still firmly adhere to our venerable 
estaolishment ; and it is a matter of joy and consolation, that so 
intimate is the aliiance between Church and State, so interwoven with 
@ach other are their esseniial interests, that, amidst the contiicting 
events which agitate the world, they soust both participate in the same 
destiny, and both eventually stand or fall together 

‘* Such, however, is the stracture of the human mind, that on 
every subject of general inquiry, and particularly on that of religion, 
a diversity of opinion wil! alimosi invariably arise, wherever ignorance 
and barbarism have ceased to prevail ; and whatever may be the 
acknowledged perfections, whatever the evident advantages of any 
establisbmen:, there will still exist, in opposition to all the prepon- 
derance of argument, a certain class of individuals, who become dis- 
sentients upon conscientious priuciples. To the scruples and pecu- 
liarities of this description of seceders, we admit that every respect is 
due, aad that every concession should be made, consistently with the 
st.bility of the existing government ; and accordingly, in this king- 
dom, a ful) toleration is afforded to every sect and denomination of 
Christians, however unfounded and climerical their tenets, and 
however adverse their private sentiments to our ecclesiastical polity, 
P.ssessed of perfect liberty in the exercise of their respective modes 
of worship, exempt from that persecution, which has too frequently 
disgraced the zealous champions of the gospel, and enjoying, as they 
do, all the essential rights and privileges of citizens, the separatists from 
our own Communion can have no rational plea for dissatisfaction with 
their poliical condition. To any unprejudiced mind it can never 
appear inconsistent, cither with the dictates of policy, or the obser- 
vance of liberality, to consult the security of the religion of the state, 
by creating that degree of inequality between those who support, and 
those who reject its authority, which, without materially interfering 
With the liberty of the subject, will probably preclude the dangers 
to be appreherded from rivalry and contest. In viewing, therefore, 
the legislative measures which have been adopted for this purpose, in 
favour of the Church of England, whatever causes of censure may 
have been justly advanced in former periods of our history, we can 
haruis imagine it possible for the most rigid and morose sectarist to 
hesitate in acknowlecging that, in times of subsequent date, nothing 
can be less burdensome than their aggregate pressure, nothing more 
Jeuient than their particular application.* 





* « Itis a curious fact, that till very recently, many of the leading 

rsons among the Dissenters were entirely ignorant that an act of 
indemnity is anouatly passed, for the purpose of exempting all who 
have beld any ofce curing the preceding year, without taking the 
qualifica:ions required by the Test Laws, from the penalties which 
they bad incuyred by ‘his omission. If they allege that this proceed- 
ing of the Jeg siature is an ine quivocal proof of its decided disappro- 
bation of these penal laws, we reply, that it neither condemns their 
former imposition, nor denies their possible future necessity. On 
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We have only two remarks to offer on these sensible obser- 
vations. The Unitarians, we fear, are not so contemptible in 
number as the author supposes; they have been increasing 
since the impolitic repeal of the statute, which inflicted 

enalties on their blasphemous attacks on the trinity ; 
and their efforts to "promulgate their anti-scriptural doc- 
trines, have been unceasing. Nor are we so much at ease 
respecting the security of*the Established Church as Mr. 
Wainewright appears to be. It never was surrounded by 
more numerous, or more formidable enemies. Sectaries 
swarm in all quarters; and we can plainly perceive many 
of those signs and symptoms which preceded the murder 
of our First Charles, and the usurpation of the rebel Crom- 
well. In the next place, we are not quite so liberal as our 
preacher, for we could never be brought to consider that 
government as enlightened, who could, under any circumstances, 
adopt a measure, which must ultimately prove fatal to the 
Protestant establishment. Our civil constitution next comes 
under our author’s consideration. 


«* This indeed is neither the time nor the place for entering into 
a discussion of the merits of the various forms of political government 
which have existed in the world, norto examine whether it Be most 
conducive to the social welfare of man, to intrust the task of legis- 
lation and the executive conduct of public affairs, exclusively to the 
monarch, to thenobles, or tothe people. It is sufficient to observe, 
that in this flourishing empire, the Constitution partakes of these three 
different forms ; and that, while it avoids the evils peculiarfto each, it 
combines *he.r respective advantages into one firm and comprehensive 
system. In the present case, however, it is not so much the theory of 
this admired polity as its practical effects, it is not so much the fair 
exterior of the fabric as the utility and arrangement of its internal 
compartments, which are best entitled to claim our attention, to 
excite our gratitude, and to attract our applause. And here, one of 
the most prominent beauties observable in the Constitution of this 
kingdom, is the equality of rights which subsists among all the 
various gradations of subjects who compose its population. The 
same laws which regulate the conduct of the poor are equally binding 





the other hand, what can be more senseless and perverse, than to 
be incessantly declaiming with vehemence against the injustice of 
regulations which are never enforced, and the severity of penalties 
which are never inflicted ? If it should ever appear expedient to the 
wisdom of parliament to remove the disabilities complained of 

the Catholic and Protestant Dissenters, we may rest fully persuaded 
that this repeal will not be effected by the clamorous petitions, and 
the indecorous perseverance of either of these parties, but will be 
indebted for its success solely to the conviction entertained by an 
enlightened government, of its general utility.” 
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on the rich, and the same acts of injustice and outrage which are pu- 
nisiied in the one, would be followed by a similar treatment, if per- 
petrated by the other. 

* With respect to an equality of rank, station, and property, 
which, at the commencement of the revolation in a neighbouring 
country, was the favourite doctrine of a few daring and visionary de- 
claimers, the very exisience of such a state of society is altogether 
impossible. It is oneof the unalterable appointments of the Divine 
Being, which appears to admit of no exception, that mankind should 
consist of different ranks, and that different proportions of property 
should fall tothe lot of each, according to circumstances which no 
human sagacity can direct, and which can only be controlled by an 
over-ruling Providence. Somme atiempts indeed, as rash as they were 
violent, have occasionaily been made to subvert this natural order of 
things, to remove, if possible, the barriers which separate the higher 
from the lower classes of society, and to obliterate every distinction 
of rich and poor; but they bave invariably terminated in misery and 
confusion, and have brought inevitable destruction upon those deluded 
mortals who were the authors of so absurd apd frantic a project. 
The great privilege of this land of liberty isan equal protection of the 
law to all orders of the State, and an impartial administration of 
justice from the highest to the lowest. However circumscribed the 
property of the humblest individual, however scanty the earnings of 
his labour. yet are they guarded from encroachment and depredation 
by the same legal provisions, and with as much anxious care, as the 
extended domains of the first peer of the realm. If to these consi- 
deratious be added that personal freedom ensured te us by the charters 
of our ancestors, the illustrious institution of the trial by jury, and 
the representation of the people in the senate of the nation, we need 
not descend into any minute detail to prove the superiority of our own 
political constitution above that of every other country, however 
renowued for its extent, its population, or its power: but let it never 
be effaced from our memories, that, in order to transmit these charters 
and these pledges of our liberty unimpaired to their posterity, some 
of the brightest patriots, whose names are recorded in the page of his- 
tory, have died on the scaffold, or bled in the field. 

‘* Did the limits of the time before me admit of it, I could recount 
a variety of other circumstances which ought to make us at once sen- 
sible of the privileges and blessings we enjoy, and grateful for their 
possession. I could enumerate the excellent institutions for bettering 
the condition of the poor; the almost countless hospitals for the relief 
of the sick and the wretched, of those who are disturbed in mind, or 
diseased in body ; the recep'acies for the support of the widow and 
the orphan, the innumerable schools for the gratuitous instruction of 
the young ; and the asylums for those naval and military veterans who 
have fought our victorious battles, and bravely shed their blood in de- 
fence of their native land. 

** Compelled, however, to relinquish this pleasing task, I am led to 
observe, that to the imperfect, but just outline of the situation of this 
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country, which has been thus hastily delineated, thereis but one ob- 
jection that can with any plausibility be urged by its most determined 
foe, and which must be founded on the magnitude of our national ex- 
penditure, aud the consequent necessity of an extensive taxation ; but 
situated gs we now are, se unreasonable must this objection appear to 
every thinking mind, that jt merits but one simple and deci+ive-reply 
—that it is beyond the verge of possibility to enjoy pre-eminent ad- 
vantages without making partial sacrifices ; and that u: jess we consent 
to relinquish, for a time, some of the minor comforts of life, we 
cannot expect to retain those high distinctions, which we pow claim 
with exultation, as men, as Protestants, and as Britons.” 


The preacher then takes a comparative view of the state of 
other countries, and thence deduces abundant grounds for 
gratitude and thanksgiving to the Almighty. ‘This is a rea- 
sonable and well-written sermon, 





Hymnof Thanksgiving, on the eccasion of our late Vietories, and 
for other signal National Mercies and Deliverances. By the 
Rev. J. Whitehouse, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Orlinghury, Northamptonshire, and Chaplain to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York. Large 8va. Pp. 19. 
Dicy, Northampton ; Webb, Bedford; March, Welling- 
borough ; Dash, Kettering ; and Hatchard, London. 1814, 


Never surely was there a period more fully-fraught with 
national benefit, and which called more loudly for national 
thanksgiving, than the present ; when the great object of a war, 
which had lasted the fourth part of a century, has been attain- 
ed, an union of all the great powers been effected, legitimate 
government and social order,revived, and the foundations laid 
of a peace on a basis so solid as to afford the fairest prospect of 
permanence. It is most fit and meet, then, that we should 
offer up our praises and thanksgivings fo the author of all 
good, to Him by whom King’s reign, and who is the giver of 
all victory. Impressed with a spirit consonant with these impres- 
sions, the Reverend Author of the Hymn before us, has drawn 
up a poetical address to the Deity, well adapted to the occasion, 
from which we shall extract a few stanzas as a specimen of the 
whole production. 


‘* O who, in solemn minstrelsy, 
Shall swell the song of triumph high 
For benefits by heaven 
In the profusion of its bounty given ? 
For country, laws, security, 
For sacred rights, and each domestic tie, 
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And all the kindred charities that bind 
Man to bis kind, 

Erewhile endangered ! now the more endeared ; 

And thou O Brrrarn, thou shait be henceforth, 

Stilb more the theme of patriots! and thy worth 
By distant times revered ; 

For thou hast been a bulwark and defence 

To states, which e!se had been compelled to bow 

Beneath the tyrant’s arm: exulting sow, 

With us they raise the song, and praise OMNIPOTENCE.” 


The author then adverts to the permission given by the 
Almighty, for purposes known only to himself, to tyrants to 
scourge the earth for a while, and to become, without a con- | 
sciousness of the object, the scourge of sinful nations, 


“* And such was he, that mighty man of blood, 
Whose armies, like a torrent flood, 
O’er Europe spread, wasting her fertile plains, 
Who bound her nobles and her kings in chains, 
The nations with a rod of iron broke, 
And crushed beneath his yoke ! 
Where is he now the master of the world? 
Him the Eternal Sire hath hurled 
From his proud seat, and al] his mighty hosts 
Scattered, like chaff that’s driven 
Before the winds of heaven ! 
The world beheld ; the nations gazed 
Awhile amazed, 
Then burst their fetters, while around 
Poeans of joy resound : 
They lift the song of triumph high, 
With blended swell of harp and vuice, 
And bid Mankinb Resoicgs! 
Hosanna, to ovr God they cry, 
Hosanna, hills and vales and rocks reply, 
And heaven and earth proclaim the Peesent Derry.” 


England is justly described as having rouzed the first spirit 
of resistance to this all-devouring tyranny. 


** Lo, issuing from the rugged North 
Then rushed the assembled chiefiains forth, 
In arms and untamed courage strong, 

Fired with revenge they sweep along, 

From S:aniia’s cliffs and deserts rude, 

And many a frozen solitude! 

From Moscow's plains, by Wolga’s banks 
Tie, pour in close compacied ranks, 
By Koningsburg’s embattled towers 
Silent and dark the war-storin lowers, 
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‘Then onwards bursts with headlong force, 
And now towards Gallia bends its course, 
Ah land! too long a tyrant’s prey 
What dire poricuts have marked thy day ! 
What sacrifices hast thou made ! 
What large blood-tributes have been paid ! 
To please Ambition’s wayward child, 
To sooth his frantic visions wild, 
Till realised, and bursting into birth, 
They scattered all their plagues, and desolated earth ! 


How art thou fallen! fallen from thy state, 
Thou who didst waste the nations with the rod 
Of thy unbridled fury ! erst the great 

Imperial lord of earth, who with a nod 
Depopulated realms, and gave commands to fate ! 


How art thou fallen, son of morning, 
Thou who erewhile thy plumed crest adorning 
With many a spoil and many a plundered gem, 
That sparkled midst thy blood-stained diadem, 
Thy kingdom is passed from thee ! or it stand 
But tottering on its base, full soon to fall, 

The fabric of thy power! in that foul time 

OF anarchy and civii crime 
Built up, and strengthened by unhallowed hands ! 

Lo, in the twinkling of an eye, 

Thy phantom-power has disappeared, 

The Babel-towers thy pride had reared, 

‘Have, like a vision, passed away !— 

Son of the dust! behold and read, 

What the Eternal hath decreed : 

** Such Pride the triumphs of thy sway, 

Such have they been ; such ever shall they be, 
Avenging thus thy wrongs, oppressed humanity !" 


Ye nations ! whom the sun's broad eye 

In his diurnal course surveys, 

O pour the solemn hymn of praise, 
Resound the lofty song—the song of victory ! 

All glory be to Tort Most nien! 

‘* Good-will to man, and peace on earth,” 

As at the Saviour’s birth: 

God of our fathers! oft in evil day, 
When foes beset us round in dire array ; 
When danger threatened, and no help was near, 
When fightings were without, and inwards fear, 
When human skill and human strength were vain ; 

When Rome prepared her venal chain, 

When bigot-rage and papal power 
Hang on the dark portentous hour 
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Threatening our rights to overwhelm, 
And treasons lurked within the realm ; 
To aid thy servants in that perilous hour, 
Then didst. rou manifest tay wondrous power, 
And saved us by thy mighty hand; 
The winds arose at thy command, 
The billows of the mighty Sea 
Roared amidst heaven's artillery. 
And plunged beneath the liquid element 
That mighty ARMAMENT, 
Then did the nations own Thee, then did own 
Thou wert indeed their Gop and ‘Tou alone.” 


The “ Revolutionary Power” is next briefly delineated, with 
its hypocritical pretences, and its terrible effects ; and the 
Hymn closes with the following impressive apostrophe to our 
native land. . 


*« Butthou, O Britain! native land, 

Rich in thyself and in heaven's ‘favour more, 
Whose government and laws fair Freedom planned 
And then bequeathed them to thy sires of yore, 
Trust in thy Gon, his sovereign will adore, 

And come before him with thee bringing 
Hymns of praise and glad thanksgiving : 
O Gopor Hosts ! to ruze the praise belongs ; 
And we will magnify Tee in our songs 
Of solemn celebration 
For this thy great salvation ! 
And next to Tueg and under thy great name, 
Say shall we not rehearse the fame 
And blaze the merits of our WeLtmncron 
Valour's immortal Son ! 
By Tuge, through Him, the GREAT WORK has been done ! 
Britain, rejoice ; for soon the Angel Peace 
Shall haste, this highly favoured Isle to bless ; 
And Christian charity's divine increase 
Expand the orb of social happiness ; 
Would that but one wish more had been fulfilled, 
But one wish more the blessing to complete, 
That our beloved Kino could have beheld 
Ihe triumphs that his faithful people greet : 
O look on him from thy high mercy-seat 
Fatuer and Gop! and thy rich blessings pour 
In this auspicious hour, 
‘On Patnce and Peerte : To THYSELF be given 
The homage of all worlds ; the praise of earth and heaven.” 
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Address to the French Nation. By a Friend to Rational 
Liberty, and to the best Interests of France. Author of 
«“ An Address to the British Nation for the purpose of stll 
further diffusing the love of Military Glory: to which is 
added a Brief Sketch of Military Operations in the Field.” 
8vo. Pp. 28. Is. 6d. J. J. Stockdale, i814. 


Tus is a sensible and spirited address, designed for the use 
and instruction of the French, before they had thrown off the 
yoke of Buonaparte. But although its principal object has 
been accomplished, still it contains matter well deserving of 
attention. Well does the author observe to the slaves of 
Napoleone, 


‘© Cupidi novarum rerum, you stil] endeavour to merit the trifling 
character given of you by that man, who, Ike your present ruler, 
overthrew a glorious republic, and oppressed the inhabitants of Gaul, 
You fly in quest of ever varying novelty, while others search for 
trath ; you chatter, while others feel, and skip, while other stand 
asmen ; you vainly boast a pitch of civilization which, of all the 
nations of Europe, you alone have not attained, - 

‘ Ever may the Gallic cock float lightly on the standards of France! 
The happy symbol of her inhabitants, he resembles them in the 
frivolity of their manners, in the little fierceness of their temper, in 
their trifling and senseless strut, and in their vaunting and palsied 
chatier. It was probably for such reasons, as much as for etymolo- 
gical ones, that the Romans gave the same name to them both,” 


There is as much of sober truth, as of ingenious sarcasm, in 
this remark. ‘The author then traces the injustice of the laws 
of conscription, and their horrible effects on the happiness and 
the population of France—laws which, in no country on earth 
but France, would have been submitted to by the people, 
except in the case of such severity being absolutely necessary 
for the defence and preservation of their native soil. The author 
then sketches the character of the tyrant, aud the base conduct 
of his slaves, which surely no Frenchman, who has one spark 
of honour in his breast, can read without a blush ! 


_ “ Surely power has at last driven to insanity a man who once was 
in some measure the friend of freedom —Nor is this uncommon ; 
it was the fate of his countryman Massanielo, and of others who, 
having first lived a life of meanness and obsecurity, were afterwards 
dazzled with splendor, and intoxicated with power. 

- Polluted, then, by innumerable crimes, the midnight assassin of 
D'Enghien, of Pichegrew, of Wright, of Toussaint, and of Palm, 
has waded through blood and murder to a throne. 
|—Is he ignorant, that, for each of these crimes, justice demands his 
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life ?—Is he ignorant, that, instead of annihilating, he immortalizes 
the objects of his hatred, and consigns only himself to infamy ?— 
Does he think, that mankind will long permit soinfamous a career >— 
Does he think that Frenchmen, frivolous as they may be, are totally 
destitate of pity, or can forget his cowardly assassination of a noble 
and generous prince, the friend of France and chivalry ?—Is he igno- 
rant, that they look with horror at the success of a cruel adventurer ; 
that they have long since felt, that, in the midst of eternal warfare, he 
alone prospers, while they are doomed to slavery and insignificance ; 
that he alone and his band of ruffiens are exalted, while each indivi- 
dual Frenchman is despised by every nation of Europe as utterly de- 
graded ; and that while the dependant countries are held by so weak 
a tenure, sabmit with such reluctance, and are so ready to rise upon 
their plundering oppressor, they can only expect a series of wars, a 
series of miseries ?— Is he ignorant of this ? ) 

**Is he ignorant that while the most splendid exploits of war 
involve thousands in ruin, they can excite littie more than regret even 
in the breast of the conqueror, and that the acts of benevolence alone 
can afford the noblest satisfaction to all ?. ... For,.I do believe it 
was benevolence that, in ancient periods of time, excited im the 
minds of the mep who then inhabited the earth, a belief in the exis- 
tence of genii, and deified the sages of antiqnity. .... But, vainly 
would we appeal to a breast which for tweaty long years, from the 
cannonade of Paris to the rout of Leipsig, has been steeled to every 
wish of humanity, The game of this foreigner is played with the 
blood of Frenchmen, which cannot be more valued by him than the 
stake by the desperate gamester. 

To you, Frenchmen, alone I speak. . . . Never, then, O! never can 
even the most brilliant achievements of war, in the slighest degree, 
compensate for political oppression and moral depravation. They tend 
only to rivet the chains of the slave.—Alas, the battles of Marengo, 
Austerlitz, and Jena, were only the Pharsalia and the Philippi of France. 
There were vanquished the victors :—on these disastrous days, fell the 
mecdlty: liberties of Frenchmen; and one artfuladventurer daied 
become their despot. Such too was the fate of Rome :-—by similar 
triumphs she lost at once her freedom and the last of the Romans. 
- » » « Manes of the Bruti! inspire some valiant heart, some nervous 
arm, to emancipate our wretched country, and avenge its injuries, 

** Frenchmen! the anxiety which your oppressor manifests for 
peace, is merely to cloak his own ambition, to deceive our people, 
and to shun their vengeance. For till he cease his monstrous pro- 
jects, or, what is more probable, tilt death terminates his ephemeral 
career of ambitious conquest and unprincipled carnage, peace has fled 
from Europe. Never will the surrounding nations tamely submit te 
a military despot. 

“* And shall France never be able to boast a Brutus or a Tell ?— 
Shall valour ever fight for interest ? Shall the falchion of the hero be 


bathed in blood only to gratify the vanity of a foreign tamily, and of 


a ruffian conspiracy ? Will those who are highest in the state never 
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blush to take that bribe which flows from and ensures their country’s 
degradation ; — 

*« Shall it be said that whenever a Mirabeau, a Robespierre, or a 
Buonaparté has arisen—when any man, whom circumstances have 
made a sage, or a scoundrel, appears, with bumility you bend your 
necks to the yoke, and are ready to become his slaves?. .. . The 
ambition of a slave is, indeed, only a cerain rank in slavery ; and 
such also, Frenchmen, is yours. No higher have aspired too many 
of your soldiers, your men of science, and your clergy... . Bat 
honour shall! resume her long-lost seat. 

‘The progress of this empire may be compated to that of the 
Roman, in every point, except in virtue andin duration. Rome h.d 
kings ; so once had France : the last of each of their kings was de- 
throned : both had a perpetual dictator: consuls succeeded in both : 
both had a military emperor: and that of France is, at once, her 
Julius, her Nero, and, doubtless will be, ber Augustulus. Nor is 
this progress less than ominous, or (to avoid the language of the su- 
perstitious) the same causes of progression still continne—they éxist 
inthe mind of the French people ; nor is the fall of this empire at’ a 
distance.” | 


The author then takes a cursory view of the aticient govern- 
ment of France, antecedent to the reign of . Louis the Six- 
teenth; but here he greatly overcharges the picture; and 
exaggerates the truth. True ‘it is, that the government of 
France, under Louis the Fourteenth, and Louis the Fifteenth, 
was despotic ; but the abuses of power, though serious, were 
by no means carried to the extent which the author supposes. 
The conelusion, however, from his statement, we shall su 
him to state in his own words. ) 


‘“« Such must candor acknowledge to have been the worst errors 
the heaviest oppression of the ancient government. But, granting 
all this, who is there who will dare to compare lettres de cachet even 
under Louis XIV. with the rigid police, the illegal executions, the 
midnight murders of Buonaparté? _ Under him law cannot even be 
said to exist; for, with every emergency, it must yield to the will 
of the despot. In this comparison, we speak of the wotst period of 
the ancient government ; for who would compare the liberal discus 
sion enjoyed under the last of the French’ kings with the existing 
suppression of all political freedom ? 

“* But while the present era is less tolerable even than the worst of 
the past ones, we may, even in their defence, use the language of 
Demosthenes; and in the following passage substitute for Philip and 
Macedon, Corsica and Buonaparié. ‘ Athens,’ says he, * and 
Sparta bave formerly committed acts of injustice: but the Greeks 
who were then ‘oppressed, were at least oppressed by Greeks, and 
became subject only to brethren and countrymen. This transgression 
might be compared to the extravagance of a son, born heir toa great 
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estate, which, if he mismanage and squander, he deserves indeesl 
blame and reproof: yet, can it not be said of him thathe is astranger, 


nor will he be thought to have forfeited his right of inheritance. But 


if a slave or suppositious son should waste and destroy what he is in 
no way related to, all men would agree, that such au indignity is fat 
more grievous, and deserves the utmost resentment, Why then do 
not mea reason thus ia relation to Philip, who is so far from being a 


Greek, or having any relation to Greece, that few, even among the 


barbarians, would own the place of his extraction? A vile Mace. 
donian! spfung from a country which formerly afforded not a good 
slave !—and with what indignity does this man treat us all !’* 

“ Frenchmen: the ancient lustre of fourteen centuries environed 
the royal dynasty of France, and the aureola of Saint Louis seemed 
to encircle the brow of each of the Bourbons. Him who has dared 
to seize their throne, and who for their sceptre has substituted the 
sabre, you have seen spring from the dust. In what act does your 
memory first recognize him ?—in the atrocious act of canngnading 
his,now good city of Paris, whose streets he heaped with dead bodies. 
This, we shall be told, he did by the directory'’s command. Alas! 
it is the profession of his countrymen to obey such commands and to 
profit by their obedience—the hired assassin becomes the master of 
his employer and he is too expert in the trade to forget its advantates. 
Then it was, that the Italian wu and accented ¢ of his name gave him 
no concern : all. then was Italian about him—his physiognomy, , his 
complexion, his sharp form and rough motions were those of a fo- 
reigner ; and he had neither the habits, the manners, nor the agree- 
able figure of a Frenchman. A thousand such Emperors you might 
have hired in the streets of Venice or of Naples. For as much de- 
sperate tesdlution, for as much adroitness in assassinating the friends 
‘of your ancieut princes or these princes themselves, none of these men 


would have asked more than the usual bribemthe command of tbe 


person aud the property of their employers, 

‘€ The Fiench priaces also whom this man has made, are Italians, 
even to the accent of their voices. With what emotions do not bis 
Constables, Admirals, and Chancellors of France, personated by 
Louis’s and Murats, recall the names of the Du Guesclins, the 
Condés, the l Hospitals, the D’Aguésseaus, and other illustrious 
names of beiter times! In the hands, then, of such a conspitacy 
against the liberty of France and the peace of Europe—in the hands 
of sucha hord of villains, is the existence of twenty-five millidns of 
men.” 


The great mass of Frenchmen are, we apprehend, per- 
fectly ready, at this moment, to admit the justice of these 
strong, sarcastic, but just, observations. The remarks on the 
character of Louis the Sixteenth are so strictly true, that we 
should tail in our duty to our readers, were we not to transcribe 
them for their perusal. 
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« Than Louis XVI. never breathed there a monarch of better 
heart,- nor ever one more deeply anxious for the happiness of his peo- 
ple. Never was there a better man or a more worthy father of a family. 
The benignity of his disposition alone made him unfit to govern 
during a.difficult crisis; and this was the amount of his crime. Nor 
greater was that of his noble consort: she could be reproached only 
with her birth, the pride of the house of Austria, and some share 
of that gaity which is natural to all her sex. Her misfortunes, which 
ought to have excited sympathy in every generous, in every feeling, 
in every honourable breast, were met only by cowardly and infamous 
accusations, more atrocious even than her murder. Such accusation 
as may be founded on the natural levity of the sex, or that slight 
exertion of political intrigue, which women of all the higher ranks 
in France deemed their right, entirely disappear before that fortitude 
in prison, that noble dignity in presence of despicable judges, and 
that constancy which the terrors of death could not shake. These 
excite as much admiration of her character, as horror for that of her 
murderers. . . . Nor were even negative virtue and patient suffering 
the only characteristic of this illustrious and cruelly persecuted 
family. 

*‘ Louis XVI. abolished most of the oppressive feudal privileges in 
France, and reformed the administration... He disbanded the insolent 
and expensive mousquetaires ; commuted the punishment of de-ertion 
from death to slavery ; and utterly abolished the torture. He was 
the liberator of the slaves of Jura, and the voluntary restorer of 
French liberty. Such, Frenchmen, was the monarch whom yoa 
precipitated from athrone to a dungeon: such the liberator whom 
you fettered: such the king on whom, uvarmed, you trampled 


- destitute of pity: such the humane legislator whom you tortured. 


Frenchmen: his was the contest of kindness against hatred; ot 
Virtue against crime ; of courage against destiny. 

“ Frenchmen! were these reasons for the murder of a monarch 
and the proscription of his family? Feel you no horror for such 
atrocity—no sorrow for so undeserved a fate—no resolution to com- 
pensate for such injustice? .... Frenchmen, the act of a nation 
isthe act of every individual you stand guilty in the eyes of all 
Furope——you possess the means of for ever removing the stain. 
Une act secures at once your exculpation and your liberty. .... 
Yrenchmen ; already waves the white flag over the fields of France, 
aud your legitimate sovereign once more asks your aid. 

** « Louts XVIII, &c. &c. 

‘« «The moment has at length arrived, when Divine Providence 
appears ready to break in pieces the instrument of its wrath. The 
usurper of the throne of St. Louis, the devastator of Europe, expe- 
‘ences reyerses in bis turn. Shall they have no other effect but 
that of aggravating the calamities of France; and will she not dare 
‘o overturn an odious power, no longer protected by the uUlusions of 
Viciory 2 What prejudices or whai fears can now prevent her from 
‘hrowing herself into the arms of her king; and from recognising, 
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in the establishmest of his legitimate authority, the only pledge of 


union, peace and happiness, which to his oppressed subjects, his 
promises have 50 ofien guaranteed ? 

‘© Neither able nor inclined to obtain, but by their efforts, that 
throne which bis rights and their affection can alone confirm, what 
wishes should be adverse to those which he has invariably entertained ? 
What doubt could be started with regard to bis paternal intentions ? 

‘“** In his preceding declarations, the king bas said, and ke reiterates 
the assurance, that the administrative and jud cial bodies shall be 
maintained inthe plenitude of their powers ; that he will preserve 
their places to those who at present bold them, and who shall take 
the oath of fidelity to him ; that the tribunals, depositaries of the 
laws, shali prohibit all prosec utions bearing relation to those unhappy 
times of which his return will for ever seal the oblivion ; that, tn 
fine, the code polluted by the name Napoleon, but which, for the 
most part, contains only the aucient ordinances aud customs of the 
realm, shall remain in force, with the exception of enactments con- 
trary tothe doctrines of religion, which as well as the liberty of the 
people, has long been subjected to the caprice of the tyrant. 

*€ «The Senate, in which are seated some men, so justly distinguished 
for their talents, and whom so many services may render illustrious 
in the eyes of France, and of posterity, that body, whose utility 
and importance can never be duly appreciated till after the restoration, 

can it fail to perceive the glorious destiny which summons it to become 
the first instrument of that great benefaction, which will prove the 
most solid, as well as the most honourable guarantee of its existence 
and ils prerogatives ? 

“« On the subject of property, the king, who has already an- 
nounced his intention to employ the most proper means for conciliat- 
ing the interests of all, perceives in the numerous settlements which 
have taken. place between the old and the vew Jand-holders, the 
means of fenderttig those cares almost superfluous) He engages, how- 
ever, to interdict all proceedings by the tribanal, contrary to such 
se tllements ; toencourage voluntary arrangements ; and, on the part 
of himself aud his f: imily, to set thie example of all those sacrifices 
which tay contribute to the repose of France, andthe sincere union 
of all Frenchmen.* 

“« The king has guaranteed to the army the maintenance of the 
ranks, employments, pay and appointments which it at present en- 
joys —He promises also to the generals, officers and soldiers, who 
shall signalive themselves iu support of bis cause, rewards more suo- 
stantial, distinctions more honourable, than any they can receive fiom 
an usurper,-—always ready to disown, or even to dread their service. 
The king binds himself anéw to abolish that’ pernicious conscription, 
which destroys the happine-s of families and the hope of the 
country. 

«Such always have been, such still are the intentions of the king. 
His :e-establish:nent on the throne of his ancestors will be for France 
only wer" happy transition from the calamities of «a war which tyranny 
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perpetuaies, to the blessings of a solid peace, for which foreign 
powers can never And any security but in the word of the legitimate 
sovereign. 

*¢ LOUIS.’” 

“¢ Hartwell, Feb. 1, 1813.’" 

Yes: Frenchmen; your chains shall soon be broken: peace and 
freedom shall return. Those for whom you have the truest respect, 
have never lost sight of your dearest interests ; their exertions shall soon 
liberate you: think, only think for yourselves.—No citizen of France 
shall sufter:—none shall be deprived of othce or emolument.—It is 
tiaie that France should have peace, and that that tyrant only should 
be overthrown, whose crimes have rendered him the detestation of 
all civilized nations, and who crueily involves France in eterual 
war.” 

Thank heaven, the tyrant has been overthrown, slthourh he 
has escaped, for the present, thanks te the ‘oterposition of the 
Austriau Emperor, that fate which the enormity of his diver- 
sified crimes so richly deserved. 

The Abingdon Letler, now published entire, for the satisfaction 
of the Society of Friends 3 with an Explanatic nof the Cir- 
cumstances under which it was written and received 3 jrd with 
such literary notices as may enable the Public lo forma judg- 
ment on the question which of late has been w armly agitated, 
whether the Letter is authentic, 8vo, Pp. 27. Deighton and Co. 

Cambridge ; Rivingtons, London. 1814. 





We have for some time suspended our notice of the publica- 
tions on the Bible Society, in the full expectation that the time 
must speedily arrive, when the controversy would be brought 
to an end, and when our own observations upon it might close 
with more propriety. ‘The present letter, however, which the 
most able, and most distinguished, of all the advocates of the 
church who bave taken a part in this discussion, has brought 
under our cognizance, must be regarded as an episode in the 
general drama, and may, therefore, properly form the subject of 
distinet consideration. 

[t appears, from Dr. Marsh’s statement, that in February, 
1813, during the heat of his controve rsy with that semi-methe- 
cist, Dr. Milner, (not the Popish vicar apostolic, and the 
apostle of the Irish Papists) he received a letter, bearing the 
Abingdon post-mark, charging him with being an enemy to 
the Bible, &c. &e. &e 5 but we cannot do justice to the subject, 
without inserting this curious letter itself. 

‘* Frrenp Marcu, 

“Thave just been reading thy letter to Peter Gandolphy, and am 

uch surprised at thy sophistry and equivocations, however thou 
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mayest try to extricate thyself from the papistical confederacy. I 
think they do we}! to dub thee Father Professor. 

** Though I am a plain Quaker, I always love the truth ; and, as 
we shall soon meet at the bar of God, to give an account of the things 
done in the body, let me ask thee, as before God, didst thou not in 
the first place, write against the Bible Society, to be seen and known 
of men, and for preferment, more than from a desire of doing good ? 
Canst thoa suppose that, because I give a Bible, and not a Prayer-book 
with it, I shalldo hart? Canst thou think, that the Bible will ever 
hurt the established church? Can it stand, if it is not built on 
the bible ? 

“‘How canst thou suppose that any Protestant can call thee bro- 
ther, if thou dost speak and write againstthe Bible? How dost thou 
mean to appear in the sight of God, with an hatred in thy heart 
against his people and his woid? For surely thou canst not condemn 
all Dissenters, and say they belong to the Devil, because they belong 
nottotby Church. And, if one of them is admitted into Heaven, 
how canst thou bear to be with him there ? 

** But let me tell thee, if thou preventcst the poor from reading the 
Bible, thou art hindering them from going to Heaven, and perhaps art 
the cause of their damnation, Shadder at the thought of keeping 
one of these poor creatures in ignorance, or of being like the lawyers, 
who would not go to heaven themselves, nor permit others to enter in, 
Wiltthou fight against God ? Look at Pharaoh, at Korah, Dathan, 
&c. &c, How canst thou pretend to instruct youth, and have not a 
real regard for the Bible?) How canst thou profess thyself a Protestant, 
and not love the Bible ? Look at the martyrs, that were barnt for the 
Bible, that rejoiced they were worthy to suffer for the Bible. And yet 
wilt thou call thyself a Protestant, and despise the Bible? But, if thou 
wilt say thou dost love it, and it has done thee good, why then must 
not the poor have it?) Why must not they goto heaven? Why imust 
they goto hell, because not rich ; Or don't fill thy Professor's chair ? 

‘* Remember, I warn thee of thy ways. ‘Thou art fighting against 
God; thou art an enemy to trne religion ; thou art a friend of the 
prince of the power of the air. And I tell thee, as Nicodemus was 
told, Except thou art born again, thou canst not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. Repent; or else, like Judas, thou shalt go to thy 
own place, where wih Dives thou wilt call for water to cool thy 
parching tongue. ‘ 

** [know many strong friends of the Church have said, that thou 
hast done a great deal of hurt to it. Look at the millions of poor 
creatures, that the Bible has done good to, and perhaps saved their 
souls. And wilt thou refuse thema Bible ? Wile thou be the means 
of hindering them trom having ove, and of starving their souls ? 

Theo, lL say, thou art ay enemy to God, aod ail righteousness. 
Thon art an agent for hell ; and scorn the wrath of God will be poured 
ont upon thee. Throw down the arms of rebellion ; fall down at 
the foot-stool of mercy; call upon thy God, or else soon it will be 
too late. I warn thee of destruction. Escape for thy lile. 

“Thy Friend, 


‘S$ JAMES WHITIN.” 
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The bigotry and intolerance of this precious epistle, began to 


alarm the advocates of the Bible Society, and more especially: 


the Quakers, to whose notice it was introduced by some extracts 


~ from it inserted in one of Dr. Marsh’s controversial tracts, who 


imagined that their cause might be brought inte disgrace by 
the over-zealous efforts of this intemperate advocate. But 
these gentlemen were egregiously mistaken, if they think that 

roofs are wanting not only of the intemperance, but of the 
malice, of Bible Associators. Proofs of atrocious calumny, 
of infamous misrepresentations, of deliberate malignity, prac- 
tised by members of the Bible Society, either to raise theic 
own consequence, or to bring their opponents into contempt, 
unhappily, abound. It was thought, however, that a charge of 
intemperance preferred against a Quaker, was so improbable, 
that the public might easily be brought to reject it as false. 
On this part of the subject we have no hesitation in stating 
the decided conviction of our minds, that.a Quaker is full as 
liable to intemperate bursts of passion, and as intemperate in, 
support of his religious and political prejudices, as a Christian, 
We are confirmed in this opinion from personal observation, 
and from the active part which we have known Quakers to take 
in the jacobinical proceedings of the early part of the last four 
and twenty years. ‘There is, then, no presumptive evidence 
in the circumstances here stated, against the authenticity of 
this Abingdon Letter, that can alone be decided by the evidence 
of facts. 

The first step taken by the friends of the Bible Society, 
was to assert the falsehood of the Letter, and to impute the 


fabrication to a malignant design toasperse them. And some 


Quakers at Abingdon, and others at Henley upon Thames, 
signed a certificate stating, that no person of the name sub- 
scribed to the letter, belonged to the sociéty of Quakers, either 
in Oxfordshire, or in Berkshire. Our readers will easily per- 
ceive that this attestation may be strictly true, and yet that the 
letter may have been written by a Quaker, and put into the post 
by him, at Abingdon. We should scarcely have thought the 
subject worthy of discussion, if it had not been so eagerly 
seized upon by the Bible Society to fasten calumnies on 
their opponents ; that being the case, and as they have as usual 
been betrayed into contradictions, we shal] let Dr, Marsh give 
the summary of his own argument on the subject. 


“ The question, whether the letter was written by a Quaker, or 
fabricated by some person in the name of a Quaker, is not a mer 
insulated question, affecting the credit of the Quakers alone. If 
the Quakers cannot bear the thought, that one of their body should 
have written a bivotted and intolerant letter, is it not much worse 
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to suppose, that some one, belonging to another body, has been 
guilty of a malicious forgery? The author of the late pamphiet 
makes no scruple to express his suspicion, that it was ‘ malignantly 
designed to asperse a religious body; and since he agrees with the 
other person above-quoted, that it was further designed as a document 
to be employed against the Bible Suciety, the unavoidable inference 
is, that the fabrication proceeded from some Churchman. For it is 
incredible that any Dissenter should fabricate a document, to be em- 
ployed against a society, which so highly promotes the interests of 
the Dissenters. The Jate attestation therefore in the Cambridge 
Chronicle, while it tends toexempt the Quakers from having a figot 
in their body, tends in the same proportion to impose a character of 
a much worse description onthechurch. It is true, that the attestation 
neither expresses, nor even insinuales any such thing. Its avowed 
object is to exculpate the Quakers, aud no one has a right to complain, 
that such an attempt has been made. But if churchmen are 
implicated by an unavoidable inference, and the Quakers cannot 
patiently submit to. the supposition, that an individnal among them 
sa ligot, they cannot, on their own principles, complain, if we 
endeavour to prevent a blow, which they are warding off, from 
recoiling with ten-fold force upon ourselves. Let us therefore ex- 
amine how far the testimony goes, which has been lately given in the 
Cambridge Chronicle, towards the establishment of the position, 
that the letter is zo¢ authentic ; and then Jet us consider the argu- 
ments, which may be alleged in its favour. 

** But before we examine the arguments on either side, let us 
consider, which of the two suppositions is most probable in itself : 
whether we have greater difficulties to overcome, when we suppose 
the letter to have been written by a Quaker, or when we suppose it 
to be a falrication for the purpose assigned. The former supposition 
contains nothing incredi//e, unless the Society of Quakers is exempt 
from the infirmities, which are common to all other religious parties, 
or, in other words, unless a Quaker is incapalle of bigotry and in- 
tolerance. The Jattersupposition implies the most determined villany ; 
it represents an impostor employed in coldly calculating the result of 
a base and malicious fraud , in pretending to be a bigot, for the mere 
purpose of making others appear so; and in writing like a Quaker, 
that the bigoiry, which he affected, might attach to the Quakers in 
particular, ‘This is really a supposition, at which humanity revolts. 
That no Quaker can be so devoid of Lenevolence, as to be capalle of 
uttering the sentiments displayed in the Abingdon Letter, is an 
Opinion which is confuted by that very supposition, which most 
uhcharitably represents the letter as a malignant falrication. Onthe 
other hand, though I would not assert that a churchman is not capable 
of the supposed malicious fabrication, there are numerous obstacles 
in the way of our believing the fact. Whoever had forged a docu- 
ment for the purpose, as is said, of its being played off against the 
Bible Society, would surely have played it oft Aimse/f in some pub- 
lic journal, rather than have trusted to the chance of its being 
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played off by a person, to whom he sent it as a private communica- 
tion, and who could not possibly consider it in any other light, than 
that of a violent attack upon himself. The writer must have had 
the gift of prophecy, to foresee that L should pullish it. Indeed he 
could have had no reason to erpect it: nor had {, when I received the 
letter, the most distant intention of ever printing it. I bad then 
formally withdrawn trom the contest: I had formally announced, that 
L had withdrawn; and, if he was an adversary of the Bible Society, 
he could not have been in the secret (then unknown even to myself) 
that Dr. Milner was preparing a work which weuld compel me to 
return toit. The very thought therefore of such a fabrication ts so 
truly absurd, that no man, who was not reduced to desperation, 
would have recourse to it. Nor is this the ov/y absurdity attending 
the supposition. If the writer intended the letter for pullic use, 
why, it may be asked, did he pu: bis name to what he knew to be 
aforgery ? [fit be said, that a man may assume both a false character, 
and a false stame, 1 admit, indeed, the pos-ibili'y ; butin the present 
case Lcannot admit the profalility, A designing impostor, writing 
for the very purpose of making bigotry attach toa Quaker, would 
hardly ina letter, whic!. he was going to put into the post-office at 
Abingdon, aiopt a name which no Quaker in the whole neighbour- 
hood, no not even throughout Berkshire and Oxfordshire (as the 
Quakers themselves assert) is known to lear. Indeed, I can see no 
reason, why the writer, if he was mot a Quaker, should assume 
that character, rather than any other, IT can see no reason, why a sup- 
posed adversary of the Bible Society should form the malignant de- 
sign ol aspersing the Quakers, rather than any other patrons of that 
Society. Lhough they are warmly altached to it, like all other Dis- 
senters, they had not distinguished themselves tn such a manner, as- 
to be singled out as pecu/iar objects of attack. Indeed, I know of no 
Quaker, who at that time had written in defence of the Society. 
Vhat the letter therefore was malignantly designed to asperse the 
Quakers, is not only a mere gratuiious supposition, but a supposition 
Which mailitates against ail the rules of probability. It would be 
inuch /ess absurd, to suppose that the writer assumed a false charac- 
ter, merely for the purpcse of concealment. But then we cannot 
account for his writing ina plain and natural hand ; which might 
easily lead to detection, and defeat the object which he had in view. 
Nor must we forget, that the sapposition of a malignant fabrication 
implies all along a consciousness on the part of the writer, that his 
letter was replete with bigotry and intolerance. But let any man 
impartially read the whole Jetter, and then say, whether he can 
point out any traces of such consciousness. Jt may be eat, indeed, 
thata man, who isa master in the art of forgery, will know how 
to preveat such traces from appearing. But fais is to suppose the most 
consummate afifities united with the most consummate wickedness, 
inorder to give birth to an insignificant performance, on which the 
employment of an hour is a waste of time. The supposition, there- 
fore, that the letter is a malicious fabrication, is not only the most 
nacharitable, but the most improbable, that ever was advanced. 
On the other hand, if we suppose thatthe letter really is, what it 
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professes to be, we can easily account for all the circumstances attend- 
nz it. ‘The Quakers are in general very zealous promoters of the 
Bivle Society, avd must, of course, be displeased with those who 
opposcit, ‘That the zeal of a Quaker may at least become fervent 
will hardly be denied: nor will it be denied, that my opposition 
to the Bible Society has excited fervent zeal Might not then a 
Quaker, whose zea! was fervent, find sufficient provocation in my 
wriingsto burst out in a warm invective? Have such inveetives 
against me been uncommon ? It is consistent, therefore, with all 
the rules of probability to believe, that the writer was really what 
he professedio be. It is consistent with all the rules of prebability 
to believe, that the writer had no other object in view, than to vent 
his spleen against the Margaret Professor; that he supposed, like 
every cther advocate of the Bible Society, that he was engaged in a 
good canse; aod that be saw, therefore, no reason, either for with- 
holding his name, for concealing bis character, or for writing in any 
other, than his usual style and his natura) hand.” 

Our readers will see, by this ingenious statement, and co- 
gent reason.ne, that the probability, at least, is in favour of the 
prima facte evidence that the letter is the original production of 
some illiterate Quaker. Dr, Marsh next examines the force 
of the evidence as stated in the Cambridge Chronicle, where 
the certificate of certain Berkshire aud Oxfordshire Quakers, 
to which we have already adverted, appeared. Having-given 
this certificate, with its signatures, the professor thus com- 
mcnts upon it with irresistible force, 


« Now the fact, which must ultimately be established, in order to 
produce the intended effect is, that no Quaker, named James Whitin 
(for that is the name affixed to the letter) was at or near Abingdon in 
Febroary, 1813, when'the letter was put into the post office there. 
‘Dhe authenticity of the letter bas no dependence whatever on the place 
of the writer's residence: for if thereis no Quaker, named James Whitin, 
now resident either in Berkshire or Oxfordshire, yet as Quakers 
frequently take long journies, as well as other people, the person in 
question may have been travelling éirough Abingdon thirteen months 
ayo, and yet his place of abode may have been so far distant trom 
Abingdon, as tohave been unknown to any one im that neighbour- 
hood, #iiere he lives, or where he did live, is not necessary for me 
to ascertain ; [have only to consider, whether the testimony above 
given is conclusive tothe fact, which it is necessary to establish in 
order to tuake the testimony of any use. For if the testimony leaves 
nonly dowlt/ul, whether a Quaker named James Whitin, was at or 
near Abingdon in bebroary, 1813, it affords no proof whatever, that 
the letter was not wriften by a Quaker of that name, But surely 
every one must admit that a Quaker of that name might have passed 
through Abingdon m February, 1813, without its being known to 
any ot the persons who bave subseribed their names. Nor will it 
be denied, that Quakers, like other people, write jetters on a journey, 
as well as at home, when they fiud occasion for sq doing, And we 
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shall presently see, that a Quaker travelling through Berkshire 
or Oxfordshire between the 20th and the 27th of February, 1813, 
might easify have found occasion for writing such a letter, as that 
which was sent to me from Abingdon. There isa flaw’, therefore, 
inthe argument, which entirely defeats its object. When a man 
testifies, that to the best of his knowlec ge a person of a particalar 
deseription does not reside in his neighbourhood, and there is reasoa 
to believe, that the person cou/d not reside there without being known 
10 the witness, the evidence though merely negative, will be in 
general admitted at least as presumptive evidence. “Bat it the witness 
testifies, that to the best of his knowledge the person in sae does 
not reside, either in his neighbor sthoed, ‘or elseatheré,’ it is rather 
an hasty inference, that the person does not exist either in that 
neighbourhood, ‘or elsewhere.’ If we may presume, that the 
person covld not have lived in the neightourl: sod of the witness, 
without being known to him, we mast not, therefore, presume, that 
he could not have lived in a distant county without being Known to 
the witness. If it be urged, that a Quaker, however distant his 
residence from Abingdon, weuld be likely, when passing through 
it, to call on his brother Quckers there, in which case he would 
not have remained unknown, I answer tha it, whether likely or not, 
{ know of instances tothe contrary. J myself have known Quakers, 
who have travelled through a place, where there are many Quakers, 
without employing their time in paying visits. A man may have 
other engagements ; he may be employed on objects more important 
tohim, than making ealls: as a stranger be may be wholly unac- 
guainted with his brethren in the place ; he may be of an eccentric 
character and feel no disposition even to ingutre about.them., Jn 
short, there are so many causes, which might operate to prevent a 
Qa ker , as well as &ny other person, from forming an acquaintance 
vith his bretbren in the place tsrough which he was travelling, that 
men argue very inconciusively, when they infer, that no Quaker, 
named James Whitin, could have been at Abingdon in February, 
1313, because two Quakers at Abingden deelare in Merch, 1814, that 
they knew nothing about it. Andas to the negative evidence, which 
comes from Faringdon, Witney, and Henle y, it docs not even 
fear on the question of what happened thirteen months ago at 
Atingdon, 

“Asa specimen of the uncertainty attending negative evidence, I 
will state a case which is quite in point. About five months afier I 
had received ihe Abingdon letter, I received a letter from Bury St. 
Edmunds, witha christi > and surname aflixed to it, which were like- 
wise not borne by any of my acquaintance, But as the letter Lad the 
Bary post-mark, | sopposed that Bury was the writer's post-town, 
though it will presently appear, that my supposition was wrong, like 
the similar supposition in regard to the Atingdon letter. Atavy rate, 
Y thourht it certain that he lived somewhere in the county 5 for he not 
only snewed himself to be generally interested in the concerns of the 
church, but dwelt on a subject, which had reference to the diocese of 

Norwich in particular. Having occasion soon afterwards to attend 
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the Bury assizes in August, 1813, I was naturally desirous of visiting 
my correspondent ; but though | inquired for him, both at the post- 
office, and of several gentlemen who had extensive connections in the 
county, the general auswer was that they did not know of any such 
person. I did not, however, conclude, that no such person was in 
existence, and thence argue that the letter was a fabrication. If I had 
I should have argued false ly. For Lafterwards learnt, that my cor- 
respondent resided in the County of Kent, aud that he had a relation 
at bury, at whose house he happened to be, when he wrote the letter. 
I discovered also from a comparison of dates, that the subject on 
which he wrote, was a subject noticed about that time in the Norwich 
and the Bury papers, and which afforded, therefore, in all probability, 
the motive for his writing. 

** Having thus shewn, not only that the notion of a supposed 
fabrication labours under difficulties almost insurmountable, but that 
the testimony now brought forward is wholly inconcluswe, when the 
fact is to be established, without which the testimony is of no use, I will 
now state some other circumstances attending the Alingdon letter, 
which are very similar to those of the Bury letter.* It is well known, 
that about fifteen months ago I had a controversy with the Rev. Peter 
Gandolphy, on the question, whether I had not imbibed the principles 
of the Church of Rome. The pamphlets, which we had published on 
that occasion, were re-printed in Jackson's Oxford Journal ; Mr. Gan- 
dolphy's on the Oth, and miwe on the 20th of February, 1813, The 
former was accompanied with remarks from a person who signed 
himself Peter the Herinit, and who declared that I had evidently 
papistical principles. The latter was re-printed without remarks on 
the part of the Editor; but in the same paper another attack was 
made on me by Peter the Hermit. This same Peter had, moreover, 
filled wiole columns in some of the immediate preceding numbers of 
that Journal, in which my opposition to the Bible Soctety was repre- 
sented as an opposition to the Biéie. It was hence inferred, that I 
must be an enemy to all religion ; that I would neither read the Bible, 
nor suffer others to do so ; that I was preventing the poor from finding 
the road to heaven, from which I wished to exclude them as well as 
myself. With these circumstances in our recollection, let us turn to 
the Abingdon letter, and consider in the first instance, the tome 
when, and place where it was written. Though not dated by the 
wrifer, the Abingdon post-mark shews the office, into which it was 
pat, and the date of the London post-mark shews that it was put into 
that office on the 20th of February, 1813. The letter must have 
been written, therefore, daring that very week, in which that number 
of Jackson's Oxtord Journa , containing my letter to Gandolpby, was 
in circulation throughout Oxfordshire and Berkshire. Now Mr, 
Whatin’s letter begins with the following words, ‘I have just been 
reading thy letter to Peter Gandolpby.’ Here then is a cowcidence, 
in respect to ime, as well as to place, which well deserves out atten- 
tion. a is farther an accidental, or undesigned coincidence ; for as 


. ——— 


‘¢* | mean, of course, only onder and circumstances : : ‘for the letters 
themselves are net capad’e of comparison.” 
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the writer put no date to his letter, he could not have had dates ix 
contemplation. Now we cannot have stronger internal evidence for 
the authenticity of aletter, than that whic h is afforded by such unde- 
signed coincidences. W hen a letter is a fabrication it will in general 
be either defictent in agreement with dates, or the agreement wil! be 
such as to betray the fabrication by its very contrivance. But in the 
present instance, though the agreement is oti t, in respect both to 
time and tg place, the writer himself was evid lently not aware of it, 
A combination of various things is necessary in order to perceive it, 
which again increases the evidence for the authencity of the letter. 
The more difficult it is to discover such coincidences, the stronger is 
their evidence, when they are discovered. 

“ But a coincidence in time and place is not the on/y coincidence in 
the present instance ; there is alsoa remarkable coincidence in respect 
to the two suljects discussed in the Abingdon letter. A single file ot 
Jackson's Oxtord Journals contained the materials for 4o/’ of those sub- 
jects. As the paper of Feb. 20, 1813, contained my letter to Mr. 
Gandolphy, which Mr. Whitin says he had ‘just Leen reading,’ so the 
numbers, immediately preceding, contained the intelligence, that I 
had papistical principies, and that 1 merited the title of father profes- 
sor. When he proceeded, by an easy transition, from the papistical 
principles to the opposition which I made tothe Bible Society, Jack- 
son's Oxford Journal presented all the materials which were necessary 
for the composition of the Abingdon letter. 
reasoning which we find in the Abingdon letter, had been already 
used by Peter the Hermit in Jackson’s Oxford Journal: and whoever 
will take the trouble to wade through Peter's massy columns will fre- 
quently find even expressions, which might have led to the expressions 
contained in the Abingdon letter. Should any one, however, doubt, 
whether a writer at Abingdon, or elsewhere, ‘could seriously appre- 
hend that I was out of the way of salvation, in consequence of my 
opposition to the Bible Society, I can quote a letter, which I received, 
not six weeks ago, with the Wisteach post-mark. ‘The writer of this 
letter, who seems to bea very well- meani ing aman, says, ‘ May the 
Lord biess you, if he has not already dove it, with that change of heart, 
the sacred scriptures require.’ But he adds, in a postcript, with an 
N. B. ‘ If you have not received the change, for leaven’s sake apply to 
Christ immediately : for without it you cannot be in a safe state.” It 
is true, thatthe kind-hearted apprehensions expressed in the [Visleach 
letter, form a striking contrast with the anathemas denounced in the 
Abingdon letter. But they both go on the same principle, namely, that 
my opposition tothe Bible Society, is an opposition to the Bille, and 
consequently endangers my salvation. 

“* But, beside the above-described coincidence in time, in place, and 
in subjects, there is a kind of gradual elevation observable in the 
letter, which naturally arises from a gradual increase of warmth in the 
writer, and which no man who does not feel that warmth (conse- 
quently no impostor) can ever imitate. He commences with great 
calmness and deliberation. He states the fact, that he had just been 
reading my letter to Mr. Gandolphy, and delivers an opinion in con. 
formi ty with Peter the Het mit. He then proceeds, (but still 
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perfect calmness), to the Bible Society 3 and cqntinues to write through 
several sentences with great, composure, At length, however, the 
subject of the Bible Seciety begins to inflame him, and be rises 
higher and higher, till he ends bis letter in a state, which almost 
borders upon phienzy. This. gradual change of feeling may be imi- 
tated by an actor ; but it can never be imilated by.a writer, who sits 
down deliberately to the commission of a malicious fraud, 

-@ There is one thing more to be observed in regard to this letter, 
which is of great importance, because it shews at once the falsity of 
the motive, which has been imputed to the writer of the Abingdou 
letter. He himself as:7gns the motive tor his writing, He Cegins 
with telling me, that he had just been reading my, letter to Peter Gan- 
dolphy, and that he was much surprized at my sophistry and equiyo- 
cations. Now wheo a writer Aimse/f assigns the motive for his wri- 
ting, surely no man, who admits, that the writer is unknozen to him, 
can consistently pretend, that he is better acquainted with the. writer's 
motive, than the writer himself. It cannot, indeed, be denied, that 
a writer may assign a talse motive, as well as they who assign one for 
him. But when the motive, which is assigned for him, labours under 
every specics of diiculty, to which conjecture can possibly be expose 
ed, while the motive which is assigned /y hina, is supported by a per- 
fect cvincidence in time, and place, und every circumstance attending 
the letter, there can be ne question for which side an impartial judge 
would determine. | 

** Lastly, after all the efforts, which have been made to prove the 
non-existence of a Quaker, called James Whitin, I suspect, that the 
gentlemen themselves are not quite satisfied with their own demon- 
stration, The author of the pamphlet, to which I have above alluded,* 
though, agreeably to the lite attestation in the Cambridge paper, be as- 
erts, that the most diligent enquiries have been made in vain fora Qua- 
ker bearing the name athixed tothé Abingdon Jetter, whence, arguing 
to bis non-existence, Ne infers that the letter was written by an impos- 
tor, yet closes his pamphiet with a sentence, which implies the ezis- 
tence afihe person whose existence had been previously denied, Of the 
sum agd substance of bis lacubrations on the Abingdon letter, the fol- 
owing is the finale, © It may possibly, after all, be the production of a 
maniac; the Janguageand sentiment seem calculated for the meridian of 
Bedlam ; and who can be accountable for the effusions of a deranged 
mind * Now this sentence 's in perfect conformity with an account 
which I have received from a very respectabie quarter, that some time 
ago there was a Quaker, named James Whitin, in the neighbourhoad 
of Abingdon; but thai be was supposed to be deranged, and that bo 
one knew where be was at present. As Lam no: at liberty to guofe 
my authority, | do not intend to ¢ai/d upon it. IT mention the fact 
merely on account of its agreement with the sentence above’ quoted ; 
aad T will coufihe the inference to what may fairly be drawn from the 
sentence self, No body of men can consider themselves as affected 
by the coucuct of an individual, on any other supposition, than tbat 
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“«* The title of this pamphlet is, ‘ Au Address to the Public, tend- 
ing to shew, that the Abingdon Letter, inserted in Dr. Marsh's Reply 
go the Strictures of the Dean of ‘Carlisle, is not authentic,"’ 
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the said individual is a member of their body. Does not, therefore, 
‘the attempt to remove the responsibility from the Quakers, by saying 
hat he may possibly be a maniac, imply, thatifhe is madon the one 
hand, he is a Quaker on the other? Does not the question, ‘ Whe 
¢an be accountable for the effusions of a deranged mind ?* imply 
that they would be accountab'e, if the man were nof deranged, and 
consequently that he is one of their body ? Surely the author must have 
suspected that the writer of the Abingdon letter was a Quaker, or he 
would not, after all bis researches, have taken refuge in ‘Such a salvo. 
The plea, however, of insanity, with the assertion that the writer's 
language is the language of Bedlam, is nut very consistently urged, by 
a man who had previously contended, that the writer was a designing 
impostor. In what state the writer may be at present, I cannot say ; 
but, if I may judge from his letter, be was not insane when he wrote 
it. Whatever eccentricity may appear iv the letter, there it still more 
order and connexion in it, than could be in the production of a maniac. 
His reasoning, indeed, is faflacious ; but it is the same sort of tea- 
soning, as others have tsed on the same occasion. He possesses, 
indeed,-a more than wswal share of bigotry and intolerance, which 
toward the close of the letter, is worked to the highest pitch. But 
it is hardly posstéle, thata man in a state of insanity should have 
written the first halt of the letter, which though bigotted is too tem- 
perate, and though illogical is too coherent for a madman. 

*‘T bave thus fulfilled every duty, which I can owe to the Society 
of Friends, I have published the Abingdon letter entire; I have 
stated allthe cireumstances, attending the writing and the reception 
of it; and thus I have been enabled ‘to form an estimate on the ques- 
tion, whether the letter is authentic: But in whatever way the pnblic 
may decide, I have no fersonal interest in the decision. Whether 
written by a Quaker, or not, the representation, which I have givea 
of it in my reply to Dr. Milner, is equally true.” 


We have nothing to add to this masterly train of argument, 
which carries conviction to our minds, and which, we think, 
will convince every body who reads it, except the habitual and 
inveterate advocates of the Bible Society. 


MISCELLANIES. 
Reasons for imposing a Duly on India-tuilt Shipping, 
Tue ship-builders of Great Britain, conceiving themselves as ma- 
nofacturers, to the sae degree of protection which bis majesty's 
‘government has ever laudably granted to otber classes, who, if more 
numerous, , are not more esiential to the prosperity and security 
of the state.; with a sincere desire of placing the question at issue 
between themselves and those whose interest leads them to solicit 
British registry for Asiatic-built ships, as proposed by the bill now 
before parliament, in a clear, comprehensive, and liberal point of 
view, and with a hope also of disentangling the consideration of the 
Subject, and lessening that embarassment which the adjusiment of 
conflicting interests must unavoidably produce in the minds of those 
persons who wish to afford equal justice and protection to all, are in- 
duced to offer.the following observations upon the subject, premising, 
that the principle of protection which they solicit, extends no farther 
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than that of being placed in a state of perfect rectprocity : they seek for 
Mo superiority of advantages, and place themselves distiactly within 
the line which may be drawn between them and their opponents by 
the equal hand of distributive justice, relying solely opeu their own 
industry and integrity for the successtul issue. 

The desired reciprocrity .would be obtained were the laws so 
regulated by the legislature, that when a mercantile adventurer has 
a desire to build a ship, it should be pertectiy indifferent tohim from 
which class of his majesty’s subjects he obtains it, This principle 
involves the consideration of advantages and disadvantages as bet ween 
merchants and manufactures only ; national considerations are a dis- 
tinct part of the subject, aud must be contemplated by those who 
role with more enlarged views of general polity. 

In adjusting a scale of reciprocity, physical. advantages form a 
material part of the consideration: the manufacturer who resides 
in a dear country is no more blameable, than be who resides in a 
cheap one is commendable. He who resides. in a country where the 
relative value of money is low, must comply with the demands for 
price of labour aud materials, after baving reduced them as 
much as possible by exciting a due degree of competition, which 
sures the production of every article at the lowest price at which 
it canbe supplied, and he is fairly entitled to the protection of go- 
verament, even if the article he makes may be had at a cheaper rate 
than he can produce it, provided it is of such importance: as to add to 
the.glory, sustain the defence, and secure the independence of the 
community of which be js a mewher. 

The disadvantage of dearness of labour gnd materials is perfectly 
uncoutroulable by the Engliyh Ship-builder, who can only keep down 
the prices to the general ratio of proportionate value to all other arti- 
cles of consumption: in this country ; when he undertakes employ- 
ment with the hope of profit, founded upon the idea of being enabled 
to procure the requisite articles at a less price than this ratio, he 
never succeeds in his views. fortuitous cireumstanceés may yield him 
a temporary ‘advantage; but generally the price of every article is 
ultimately regulated by the expenses of the government of the 
country. 

If it be arged that the public ougtit not to be debarred the privi- 
Jege of procuring ships at the cheapest rate, merelyfor the purpose 
of supporting the English Ship-builder, who professes that he can- 
not yield them eUher so cheap or so durable as those produced i in Apia, 
and that, theretore, the fadividual interes! should give Way to the pub- 
lic ; the answer is, that thé whole systein by which, the British com- 
munity is regulated and supported, is by exclusion : and it will be per- 
ceived by au attentive observer, that there is scarcely a manufacturer 
in the United Kingdom who could carry on his business were ‘he un- 
protected by countervailing duti¢s ; without this barrier between the 
supposed public benefit and individual interest, the loom, and every 
species of minufacturing machinery, as well as the major part of 


the laborious clesi:s, would cease to draw profit by the exertions of 
jngenuity and industry, from other countries; this island would 
* goon be cultivated io the most remeie corner in self preservation, but 
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a redundant population would soon induce either. famine or banish 
ment. The general system, therefore, being shewn, the E nglish 
Ship-Builders, who have engaged ina manufacture requiring extensive 
establishments, and the circulation of large capitals, without which 
the country could not have attained to its present state of power and 
glory,) deem themselves fit objects of the fostering care and protec» 
tion of the legislature, and worthy of being classed in the scale of - 
useful and meritorious manufacturers, and throw themselves with 
confidence upon the justice of its members, and to the consideration 
of those wha by taking a comprehensive view of this yreat national 
subject, can appreciate the value of a trade which gives employment 
to industry, and security to wealth. 


Tue Protection which the English ship-builders conceive theme 
selves entitled to is, that in future, the trade to and from the 
United Kingdom to China, should be carried on only in British- 
built ships ; and that the India-built ships engaged in the trade 
to and from India to this country should, on their arrival on 
each voyage, be subject to such duty as will enable the English 
ship-builder to enter into a fair and equal competition with the 
Asiatic ship-builder, and render it a matier of indiiference, in 
point of cost, to the merchant, which class of ships he may 
choose to employ. 

To shew the extent of protection which has been afforded to other 

British Manufacturers of the legislature, the following table is ex- 

tracted from Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, page 200. 


DUTIES PAYABLE ON EAST INDIA GOODS IMPORTED INTO 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


. On Warehousing. 
The following is a warehousing duty, to be paid by the East India 
Company within four months after the expiration of every public 
sale, viz. 





Permane nij Temporary o Total 
dorky. War Dwy. _ 


hd ote & eek. & 








For every 100]. of the real value, as 
sold at the East India sales, of mus- 
lins, plain nankeen cloths, muslins or 
white calicoes, flowered or stitched, 
imported by them, percent. . . | 710 0/210 O10 0 0 

For every 1001. of the real value of all 
plain white calicoes, plain white 
dimities, and of al] goods, wares, and 
merchandizes, prohibited to be worn 
or used in Great ane imported by 











them, . percent} 210 0016 8/3 68 
Coffee and Cocoa, , -. ditto | 210 010 8|3 68 
Sugar, : ; . ditto 1 Oo 0 0;100 
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98 Miscellanies. 


For every 100). of the real valae of all 
other goods, wares, and merchandise, 
&c. imported by the said Company, 
(except bullion, tea, cotton wool, 
and salt-petre,) peg cent. ° 20 COW 421134 











On Home Consumption. 


| x The. following duties are to be paid by the purchaser of all goods, 

ee wares, and merchandise imported by the East India Company, wheu 

er * taken out of the warehouses for bome consumption (tea and salt petre 
excepted, the duties on which are paid by the company), and the 
drawbacks, as stated, allowed if expoited within one year froin the 
time of such full duties being paid thereon (except tea, which is 
allowed three years), to all places except the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, or the Island of Ferro. 


























Permancn!| Temporary, 
Duty. jor oe du iy Total. 
. Ee Mer he ae ae 8? ae oe 
Arrangoes, or Beads... ....percent53 16 3)17 18 Q|71 15 O 
a, ed. s eee. 4 2 Oj}! 7 4)5 9 4 
nbound..... eee. ditto 3 1 OF 1 O OF 4 2 O 
Bullion, and gold and silver coin, . free 
Callicoes, plain white.......percent/51 5 O17 1 8/68 6 8 
- Drawback on the exportation of such 
pe as have been printed, stained, paint. 
eg el, or dyed in Great Britain, perct.|50 O 0} 0 O 0150 O 0 
et For Goods comprehended under this 
ae head, see list A, j 
ah Candles, wax.............-perlb. |O 1 60 0 6/0 2.0 ] 
1 “ Of Persia... .. per sq. yard.| 110 9/010 3/2 1 0 
he Vor Turkey, under 4 yards 
Carpets square......... each 015 0}0 5 O01 0 0 
Ditto from 4 to 6 yds.. ditto | 3° O 0; 1 O O| 4 O OF J 
r Ditto exceeding 5 do.. ditto | 5 OO 1 13 4) 613 4 
China ware...... reer, percent 62 O O27 6 S100 6 8 
Bec A A Coin, foreign, of gold or silver,, free 
iy tae Cornelians,...........+... percent.53 16 317 18 9/71 I5 0 
yo ie. Diamonds. ..........4. .... free | I 
ae i Dimity, plain white.........percent/51 5 OZ I S66 6 8 
{ 2 Drawback on exportation of such as 
| | bave been stained, printed, painted, - I 
ban or dyed inGreat Britain .. percent.{50 0 0} 0 O 050 0 0 : 
hae Drawings { Coloured......,each | 0 2 0/0 0 80 2 8 I 
| ry le See ee 0100040 1:4 T 
te Eimeralds, rabies, and other precious | | ( 
i stones, excep(diamonds.., per cent.{i0 O O13 6 813 6 8 
goad 
Tne 
wie By 
eae \ 











Ostrich feathers dress. per Ib. 
Feathers ; Diffo undressed ditto 

Any other sort,... per cent. 

Cat, . 0. ccc eee. per lb. 
ene { Rough eseginece cee ditto 
Horses, mares, and geldings. . each 
Lackered ware............ percent. 
iinet: een dete. 2 04 6dan ee Oe 
Muslins, plain nankeen cloth, mus- 
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lins or white calicoes flowered or 
a, eer eee per cent.| 
Drawback on exportation of such as! 
have been printed, stained, paint: 
ed or dyed in great Britain..per cent 
For the goods comprehended un- 
der this head, see list B. in the 
act. 
Nankeen cloth. See muslins. 
‘ Printed, painted, or stain- 
ed, or paper hangings per 
Paper square yard 
ly enumerated, or otherwise 
charged with duty. . per Jb. 
_ , = eee per cent. 
Pickles of all sorts not otherwise enu-| 
Merated..........+. +0. per gallon 
Under 2 feet sq.... . each 
From 2 to 4 ditto. , ditto 





Pictures 


wards. ......... ditto 

Battered, fit. only to be rema- 
nufactured........ free 

Of gold....... per ounce troy 

Of silver gilt........ ditto 

Of ditto part gilt. ... ditto 

Of ditto ungilt...... ditto 

Precious stones. See Emeralds. 

Prints J Paper plain..... «each 

Ditto caloured..... per cent. 

Rubies. See Emeralds. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, being 
either in part or wholly manufac- 
tured, not being otherwise enume- 
rated or charged with duty, and not 


Plate 


Of any other sort not particular-} 


Four feet square and up-| 





prohibited to be imported into, or 
used in Great Britain,.... per cent. 


Permnaent 


Duty. 
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For articles comprehended under 
this head. See list C. in the act. 
Goods, wares, and merchandise, not 
being in part or wholly manufac- 
tured, ni being otherwise enume- 
rated or charged with duty, ard not 
prohibited to be imported into, o1 
used in Great Britain .... per cent/20 O O} 6 13 4/2613 4 
For articles comprehended under 
this head, see list D. in the act. 

From the foregoing table, which shews the extent of the protection 
granted to manufacturers generally, the following table is extracted, 
to shew the attention of the legislature to the interests of the minor 
manulacturers. 











L, L. 8 a, 
Bookbinder........ percent. 25 | Farmers......per horse 5 12 0 
Calico printers, stainers, and Q 50 Lackered ware percept. 68 6 8 
dyers § “~~ | Muslin strainers & dyers 20 O O 
China manofacturers....... 109| Paper stainers.. per yard O 1 0 
Dimity workers,  printers,2 50 Print colourers..per cent.68 5 4 
EY CE Goods, wares, and» 
Colourers of drawings...... 50 merchandise, in 
Feather dressers.......... 50] part or wholly ? 68 68 
Garnet polishers.......e6.. 66] manufactured 


2 








~ 


Shall the manufacturers of ships be the only persons excluded from 
the consideration of the legislature ? They have not until now re- 
quired its interference in their behalf, but if at this juncture it is with- 
held, the consequences will be ruinous; and the ship-builders and 
shipwrights must submit to their fate with the resignation which be- 
comes peaceable subjects, however deeply they may deplore the neg- 
Ject which consigns them to oblivion. 

Oe nee cae serena prema ae al 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
—_——<— : 

We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
Prize-Poem, lately recited in the Theatre at Oxford. It is the pro- 
duction of a young gentleman, who was educated at Merchant 
‘Tailors’ School, which he left with a high character for genius, learn- 
ing, and asyduity. He certainly does honour to that seminary, and 
bids fair to follow closely in the footsteps of his worthy father, whose 
talents are weil knowa to the world. 























NIOBE. 
Still o'er yon rock-built towers the heavenly foe 
Hovers in gloom and bends the fatal bow, 
Still, as the arrows urge their vengeful speed, 
Thy princes, Thebes, thy sons, Amphion, bleed, 
Low Jc the honcurs of that boasted race, 
Youth's manly bivom and beauty’s virgin grace, 
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And the last victim now, in wild despair, 

Flies to her mother’s breast—to perish there. 
Closely she clings, her throbbing heart beats high, 
And fear looks eager from her youthful eye. 


Undaunted Art! and could thy magic power 
Recall the terrors of that dreadful hour, 
Rid the cold stone with Jife and passion glow, 
Pant with affright, and heave with silent woe ? 
Yes, at thy touch the rugged mass grew warm, 
And sottening shrunk and melted into form, 
O'er ev'ry feature spread the mimic pain, 
And the pale parent liv'd and mourn’d again. 


Earnest to save, but pow'rless to defend, 
Still o’er ber child the princess seem'd to bend, 
As if she wisn'd, ere yet the shaft had flown, 
That tender frame might mingle with her own, 
Till death no more his shucdering prey could trace; 
So lost and buried in the firm embrace. 
Stately her form as when the wond’ring throng 
Stood awed and breathless as she moved along, 
When, maddening in her pride and headlong ire, 
Her fair cheek glowing with delirious fire, 
Scorn in each glance that spoke her haughty mind, 
Her long, loose tresses waving on the wind, 
Sublime.in impious majesty she came 
To brave heaven's power, and mock Latona’s name. 


But quench’d in sorrow now that frenzy dies, 
Sadly they plead, those full, imploring eyes ; 
Fen such a look some captive wretch would throw, 
Who ask'd, yet hoped not mercy from his foe ; 
Where pride, though vanquish’d lives, and strong desire 
Thai lingers still, if hope itself expire. 
Fix'd and unchanging with her latest breath, 
Those lines of anguish shall congeal in death, 
When, charg'd with two-fold fate, the same bright dart 
Has pierc'd the child, and burst the mother's heart, 
With deep and stifling agony opprest, 
The pulse of life seems pausing in her breast, 
Set is her eye. that speaks its latest prayer, 
Her soul, her being, seem suspended there ; 
No sound, no sign shall mark her dying pains, 
No deadening chill creep sluggish through her veins. 
Her mightier fate shall bear no faint delay, 
But, lightning-like, at once be seen and slay. 
. JOHN LEYCESTER ADOLPHUS, 
St. Joun's Courecz. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF BUONAPARTE, 
(Tune—Roast Beef) 


When great Buonarartr to conquer set out, 
And determined to put the whole world to the rout, 
He laugh ‘d in his sleeve at ail foes e’er so stout, 
Not excepting the men of Old England ; 
Tho’ ted on old English Roast Beef. 


The Austrians he first drove to utter despair, 

To the gates of Vienna he pushed his career ; 

Sour Kraut he soon found was but poor meagre fare, 
Compared with the Beef of Old England ; 
Compared with the English Roast Beef. 


To Italy next, like a Vulture he flew, 
At the bridge of Lodi, ah! what thousands he slew ; 
Macaroni was still Jess substantial he knew, 
In the scale towards the Beef of old England ; 
In the scale towards the English Roast Beef. 


On the deserts of Esypi he then cast his view, 
For India’s rich coast, lay beyond them he knew ; 
And he felt quife prep epared to turn Turk or Hindoo, 
To cetealea the Reef of old England ; 
To get hold o of the English Roast Beef. 


God Arts he had read, was a breeder of cattle, 
To possess which, he asked neither Grorius nor VaTTer, 
His jus telli ac pacis all lay in a battle ; 

Though for Beef unlike that of Old England ; 

Poor half-starved Egyptian Bull Beef. 


But how short was his triumph, how deep his despair, 
When the nought-dreading Nevson’s brave squadron appear, 
Take one look, and dash in round the van to the rear, 
With the thundering fire of old England ; 
Served by Tars fed on English Roast Beef. 


At Acre, by gallant Sin Sypwnry o’ertaken, 
‘Stead of getting our beef, he scarce saved his own bacon, 
So taking French leave, his French friends were forsaken, 
To die, or to yield to old England ; 
And get rations of English Roast Beef, 


To France, tn a hurry, the miscreant flies, 
Where the Bourson’s rich diadem next was his prize ; 
And in CuarremacGne’s robe, the wretch-seeks to disguise, 
The Poltroon that bad fled from old England ; 
And the eaters of English Roast Beef, 
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Of Spain’s easy monarch he found the blind side, 

So he sent him a card at Bayonne to reside, 

Where he swore he'd an Otta-Podrida provide, 
Much more wholesome than Beef trom old England ; 
Much more wholesome than English Roast Beef. 


But Napoleon el Chicco, (that’s Nappy the Little,) 

Did not suite the brave Spaniards’ taste to a tittle ; 

So they soon sent him back, on soupe maigre to victual, 
Whilst they stuck to the Beef of old England, 
And the eaters of English Roast Beef. 


To Portugal next, march’d hisarmy through Spain, 

With fell Junor intent Lisbon's treasure to gain ; 

But our lads to prevent him, with speed cross'd the main; 
Under Anruur the pride of old England, 
Rear'd by Ireland, on Irish Roast Beef. 


Attempt not fond muse, with weak voice to recount 
All the deeds of this Hero, so vast in amount, 
*T woul take all your sisters from He/icon's fount, 
To sing Arthur the pride of Old England, 
And of Ireland, and Irish Roast Beef. 


But put up one prayer for the length of his days, 
That long may his Portugal \aurel and bays, 
*I'wine around his brave brow, and eontribute to raise 
The honor and glory of England, be 
And of Ireland, and [rish Roast Beef. 


Whilst the Mareschals of France, dealt out victory in fable, 
To beat them in fact, we knew we were able, 
By the help of the Knights of Arthur's round table, 

The Knights of the Bath of old England, 

The true champions of English Roast Beef, 


Nor think, hardy Caledon, thou art forgot, 
Whilst in Grawam thou boast’st such a right worthy scot, 
Who in Hottanp prepared to pay both Scot and lot 

To the foes of the Beef of old England ; 

And of Scotland, and Scottish Roast Beef. 


And long may the Shamrock, and Thistle, and Rase, . 
Around the wide world their mix'd perfume disclose, 
Till every gale trom each quarter that blows 

Waft the tame of the Beef of Oid England, 

And of lish and Scottish Roast Beef, 


Nor yet deem my muse to be perfectly frantic, 

If she take a short trip t'other side the Atlantic, 

Where with courage chivalric, but cool, not romantic, 
Brave Prevost fights the cause of old England, 
And keeps Yankees from stealing our Beef. 
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And now, my good friends, ere I finish my song, 

Which some will, perhaps, think already too long ; 

Let me give you one toast, which T am sure is not wrong, 
For the honor and credit of England, 
And the eaters of English Roast Beef. 


"Tis our gallant allies on both sides of the Rhine, 

And long may all nations of Europe incline, 

The wreaths of alliance still closer to twine, 
With the Pernce who now rvies o'er old England, 
And the hearts of all eaters o1 Beef. 


And may France, now our friend, and nolonger our foe, 
Neer again pluige in anarchy's !ate-tasted woe; 
But in Bourbon restored a]] the happiness know, 

That we Britons enjoy in old England, 

With our freedom and English Roast Beef. 


A bumper, my friends, ere your ardour can cool, 
To the hero of Prussta, from Freperic’s great school, 
‘To Biucner, whose skill broke the Corsican’s rule, 
And whose presence does honour.to England, 
And all eaters of English Roast Beef. 


Nor. be it forgot, that to Pirr it is owing, 
That in Europe the full tide of freedom is flowing, 
Whose wisdom steptin, when the traitors were going 
To reform ; that is ruin, old England ; 
And the eaters of English Roast Beef. 


*T was his firm, comprehensive, and luminous mind, 
That found the true tie ali opinions to bind ; 
And brought all bands on deck, in firm union combined, 
To weather the storm for old England, 
‘The storm that once threatened our Beef. 


TO OUR READERS. 
The Appendix to Vol. XLVI. containing a Review of Books, 


copious Index, Titles, &c. &c. will be published on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 
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